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The new way 


A man should not do the work a 
machine will do for him 


A merchant, with all his troubles, can do them just by pressing the 
should never do the work thata_ keys. 


machine does better and quicker. Oj . new electric machines are as 


Our newest model National Cash much better than old machines as 
Register makes the records which an up-to-date harvester is ahead 
a merchant needs to control his’ of a sickle for cutting grain. 

business. It does fifteen necessary 


; The latest model National Cash 
things in three seconds. 


Register is a great help to mer- 
Without the registeramancannot' chants and clerks. 


do these things in half an hour. It pays for itself out of what it 


With the register,even anewclerk saves. 


Merchants need National Cash Registers now more than ever before 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ~--------+--------::---:---ceceeccesessesessesenseseeseceetenceceneeneenenensensanensnnsacenstnanmanennctes 








Dept. 18904, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please give me full particulars about the up-to-date N. C. R. System for my kind of business. 


Name 





Business. 


€ddress 
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FACT AND 


Are you regarded by your employer as merely a worker, 
or as a co-worker? Employers mentally divide those 
who work for them into these two classes. A worker 
may be honest, steady, industrious, punctual. He may 

earn his full wages or salary and even 
DON’T BE more. He may appear to others to be 
A WORKER: 2 model employee. Yet his employer, 
BEA or his superintendent, may know that 
CO-WORKER he is nothing more than a worker, that 

he hasn’t developed into a co-worker. 

The co-worker may even lack some of the admir- 
able qualities of the good worker. He may not be as 
punctual as the other; he may once in a while do some- 
thing foolish. Yet the employer feels that this man has 
the concern’s welfare at heart, that he worries over its 
troubles and rejoices over its triumphs. The employer 
feels that this man is playing the game and fighting 
the battle with him. The co-worker’s dominating 
thought is the good of the business; the worker is 
always concerned over how a thing will affect him, his 
standing and his remuneration. 

To handle workers is a job; to handle co-workers 
is a joy. The employer feels so near to his co-worker 
and he knows that the co-worker feels near to him. 
They work together as one. 

The co-worker is the one who is promoted, for every 
employer wants to be surrounded, not with workers, 
but with co-workers. The co-worker not only produces 
better business results, but he increases the fun the 
employer finds in business. To graduate from the ranks 
of mere workers into the elect ranks of co-workers calls 
for a self-imposed course in unselfishness, in magnan- 
imity, in large-heartedness, in long-headedness. Drive 
out the grasping feeling, the feeling that, if you don’t 
take care of yourself, no one else will, and that there- 
fore it is up to you to get all that you can out of it. 
Let your first thought be, How much can I put into it, 
how much can I contribute to the success of the busi- 
ness? Once you can conquer your selfishness, once you 
can put the good of the concern first and throw your 
whole heart and soul into working for it, then you will 
be surprised in time to find that you are really working 
in the best interest of yourself. Bread thus cast on the 
waters has a happy habit of returning many-fold. 

* * * 


Ancestors are initiators. Descendants too often are imitators. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


COMMENT 


BY 
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A letter can be worth more than its weight in gold. 
It all depends upon who writes it, who receives it, and 
the circumstances under which it is-received. If you 
have never been far from home and friends, knowing 

not when you would see them again, you 


DONT LET —° Cannot understand the pricelessness of 
HIM GET a letter from home. More welcome than 
HOMESICK any check I have ever received was the 


OVER THERE first letter from mother when 5,000 miles 
divided us. It was in South Africa, dur- 
ing the Boer War. It was my first sojourn in a foreign 
land, among entire strangers whose ways were not our 
own ways, and who were wholly unconcerned whether 
a newcomer was happy or homesick. It took a number 
of weeks for the first letter to find me, and they were 
the longest, most lonesome weeks in my whole life. 

There are in France at this moment many of our 
lads in exactly that position. Write to them. Write 
to them often. Give them cheerful letters. And newsy, 
too. Tell them plenty about people. Also, once in a 
while, describe to them just what father or brother or 
sister, or all of them, are doing at the moment you are 
writing. Be sure to tell them all who have been to the 
house. And don’t for any sake neglect to transmit 
messages or good wishes from friends who wished to 
be remembered to the absent ones. 

Make your letter just as intimate, as informal, as 
chatty as you know how. If the dog seems to miss 
him, tell him that. If you have had his picture framed, 
or if you have put a little snapshot of him in your 
watch case or locket don’t be ashamed to tell him so. 
Tell him how many people have commented upon your 
service flag and upon the service button each member 
of the family is wearing in his honor. Tell him any- 
thing and everything that will link him with your home 
life, anything and everything that will show him that 
he is missed; also, anything and everything that will 
let him know he is admired. Don’t be at all afraid of 
turning his head or of making him feel inordinately 
vain. He will be able to stand all the cheering up and 
all the kind things you can possibly convey to him. 
We all like to feel that we have been missed. Your 
boy never had that feeling one-hundredth part as intense 
as he has it now that he is a thousand miles from home 
amid strangers, amid dangers, amid uncertainties, when 
sometimes, if not often, his mind will keep pondering 
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whether he will ever see you all again. You miss him, 


but he misses you infinitely more. Say so frankly, and - 


say so often in your letters. 

But never neglect to say how proud you are of 
him and how confident you are that he will prove every 
inch a man, especially when the need is greatest and the 
danger is thickest. Let him know that your feelings 
would be akin to those of Mr. Roosevelt, who, when 
one of his sons received a decoration, declared that this 
medal was “the proudest possession of the Roosevelt 
family.” It will make him a better and braver soldier 
if you let him realize that, while it would delight you, 
it would not astonish you to read in the newspapers 
that he had been cited for signal bravery. 

Don’t keep warning him to watch out for dangers 
and to be sure to take care of his skin. Rather, enclose 
in your letters occasional clippings of what is written 
about those who have distinguished themselves for 
heroism. He will then gather that you would rather 
that he died a hero in France than come back to America 
a semi-coward. 

Make your letters long. No matter how hot and 
thick may be the battleground, he will find abundance 
of time to read and re-read them. Try not to write to 
him; try just to talk with him. When you sit down 
with pen and paper just imagine that he is at the other 
end of a telephone wire and that you are speaking to 
him. Don’t be fussy about the niceties of grammar or 
punctuation. Just be your own natural self. Just talk. 

Above all, don’t pour your troubles into his ears. 
At a distance, and when written down, troubles always 
appear to the recipient to be ten times worse than they 
really are. He will worry unduly about them—and his 
worrying over them certainly can do you no good. 
Remember, also, that the chances are that he has a 
few worries of his own, worries compared with which 
yours are as nothing. For example, don’t tell him that 
your heart is in your mouth when you open the news- 
paper at the casualty page every morning; your heart 
is there, of course, but keep the fact to yourself. Recall 
to mind how Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt bore up when the 
news came of the death of the baby of their family 
and presumably the most-loved. Set the Roosevelt’s 
notable example before you and, while praying for the 
best, be prepared to accept even the worst without 
whining. Happily, the chances all are that the worst 
will not happen, for the percentage of deaths in the 
present war is phenomenally small; nineteen out of 
every twenty who have crossed, will return. 

Now sit down and write just the kind of letter I 
have tried to outline. I know how immeasurably accept- 
able it will be, for I have been there and understand. 

* * * 


Don’t withhold your word of praise until your friend is dead. 


* * * 

The Allies are now forming the greatest trust in listory. Big 
things can’t be done by puny machinery. What does this suggest 
concerning the future of industry? 








The most important business organization in the world 
today is the American Red Cross. Its general manager 
is not forty years old. H. P. Davison, the chairman, 
declares he does not know how the organization could 

have been developed so_ successfully 
HOW ONE without the labors of its general man- 
YOUNG MAN ager. The story of how this relatively 
HAS WON young man, Harvey D. Gibson, has won 
HIS WAY his way in the business, the financial and 

the administrative world is told else- 
where in this issue. While the story is not told by 
Mr. Gibson himself—he is far too modest for that— 
it nevertheless contains enough detail to make it helpful 
in a practical way. From it can be gathered these 
lessons or conclusions: 


Don’t grab an immediate advantage if a larger 
future looms up through the exercise of temporary 
self-sacrifice. This calls for courage and vision. When 
Gibson was about to leave college he was offered a 
much bigger salary in another line than the one he 
accepted from the American Express Company. He 
figured that, not only was the express field larger, but 
that as he was one of the first college men to be 
engaged, his work would be watched more closely than 
the work of the other fellows. Then, when he was an 
express company agent, he accepted a salary of less 
than $85 a month in the financial department in prefer- 
ence to another offer of $125 a month in a different 
department, as he reasoned that the financial end of the 
business held the largest future. The difference of 
more than $45 a month was a very material considera- 
tion, as he had just been married and was not at all well 
off financially. Later it required unusual courage to 
accept a responsible position offered him, because he 
well knew that the conditions surrounding it would be 
far from pleasant. Although finally earning a very 
comfortable salary, he was not content to sit still. He 
decided to get into business for himself and, although 
he thereby knowingly accepted a risk, events proved 
that his decision was prudent. 


How many young men established in a successful 
business of their own would think of instantly accepting 
an offer.to become an untitled assistant to a bank presi- 
dent at an unnamed salary—a salary which turned out 
to be so small in comparison with what he had been 
earning that he had to laugh when he received it? And 
how many young men would have been completely 
unmoved by the meagerness of the salary and would 
have thrown themselves wholeheartedly into the incon- 
spicuous job? Mr. Gibson never considered the imme- 
diate salary, but always tried to study out what each 
step might ultimately lead to. And he filled each job 
in turn as if his whole life depended on how well he 
did the work on hand. Of course, he did not very long 
remain as a bank clerk, but was soon made vice-presi- 
dent. Some of the things he did to earn the presidency 
of the same bank, the Liberty National of New York, 
before he was thirty-four, are told in the article. 
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The value of being polite and pleasant is brought 
out by one of Mr. Gibson’s earliest experiences. Polite- 
ness, which ought to be the commonest of all virtues, is 
actually so uncommon that time and again it has a 
distinct dollar-and-cents value. Mr. Gibson’s experience 
in this connection is by no means rare. Another deduc- 
tion to be drawn from this phenomenally successful 
record is that it pays not to shun responsibility but 
rather to reach out after it when you are determined 
to give the best in you to discharging the responsibilities 
worthily. 

Perhaps one secret of Gibson’s success was that 
he never was quite satisfied with either the amount or 
the quality of the work he was doing, but, as he once 
remarked to a friend, “I always felt that I should be 
doing more and better work. When I got home at 
night I would feel keenly dissatisfied with the small 
amount of work I had been able to get through and was 
always determined to accomplish more the next day. 
There has never been a week or a month since I have 
been in business that I have not felt how foolish I was 
to have done things the previous week or the previous 
month the way I did do them. I was always figuring 
how I could have done better.” In other words, he 
never was self-satisfied; he never felt he had “arrived.” 

Also, he has been an exponent of absolute frank- 
ness, of laying all cards face-up on the table. Once 
when an associate spoke to him on this subject he 
replied, “That is the only way I know to do things and 
the only way I care to do them.” : 

It is men like Harvey D. Gibson upon whom this 
country must rely to maintain its leadership after the 
war, men full of physical and mental vigor, honest, 
aggressive, far-seeing, unpuffed-up, caring more for 
achievement than the reward. We need thousands of 
such men, and Forbes Magazine believes that the record- 
ing of such careers will do something to inspire other 
young men to emulate such examples. 

* * * 
After all, the total American casualties are only equal to three 
or four days’ losses of the British. 
* * * 
America is rapidly becoming the dominant partner in 
the war. Our expenditures will eclipse those of any 
other nation. Already we are figuring upon expenses of 
$2,000,000,000 a month. How is this incomprehensible 
sum to be raised? The past record of 
our law-makers does not suggest that 


PAYING the wisest possible means will be taken. 
FOR THE ° ; 
WAR It is only fair to add, however, that 


during recent weeks leading legislators 

have displayed more wisdom than ever 
before in discussing taxation. The proposals favored 
at this moment for taxing excess profits on business 
are entirely rational. Nor is there evinced the former 
desire to attempt to “pay as you go.” The danger is 
not that we will raise too little by taxation, but that we 
may endeavor to raise too much, and thereby slow down 





our whole business machine. There are still many 
foolish people who urge the “conscription of wealth,” 
without understanding in the slightest what their pro- 
posals would mean in the way of bringing on nation- 
wide industrial depression. 

My experience is that our foremost business leaders 
do not want to evade one ounce or one dollar of their 
responsibilities, but are thoroughly in favor of applying 
such legislation as will yield the largest amount for the 
Government without inflicting injuries which would 
unfit the nation to continue to wage war at full strength. 
I do not believe that five per cent. of our responsible 
men of affairs want to dodge their just obligations. I 
notice, for example, that E. T. Bedford, a prominent 
member of the Rockefeller group of financiers, urges 
that no less than fifty per cent. of our war bill should 
be raised by taxes, including an imposition of eighty 
per cent. on excess profits, five cents a pound on sugar 
and its substitutes, and ten cents a gallon on gasoline. 

While I believe that no such proportion of the war 
burden can be met at this stage by taxation, and that 
we will do well if we can raise as much as eight billions 
of the required twenty-four billions this year, yet I 
think the proposal to tax luxuries and semi-luxuries 
should be adopted by Congress in no half-hearted 
fashion. Direct taxes on things we consume in abund- 
ance might not make the Administration popular, but 
they bring home the necessity for economy to millions 
of people who have not yet come to their. senses as to 
what the war demands of them. 

The raising of the sinews of war is so much more 
a business than a political problem that business inter- 
ests throughout the country should not shrink from 
offering our law-makers sound advice even though their 
motives might in certain directions be misconstrued. 
Congress, if it acted unwisely, could inflict upon this 
country a more serious defeat than the German armies 
are likely to inflict. Unless conditions at home are 
maintained on a sound basis, our striking power will 
suffer. It is the business of each one of us to do what 
we can to avert such a catastrophe. One way to invite 
disaster is to inject a spirit of animosity, an anti-business 
spirit into our discussion of tax laws. Both Britain 
and Germany have discovered that the best way to 
maintain national efficiency is to uphold every form of 
business which contributes to the winning of the war 
and which swells the national prosperity without weak- 
ening the national ability to provide the sinews of war. 
The United States cannot afford to adopt any other 


course. 
* * * 


The Treasury Department has gravely reported to Congress 
and to the world that it has run to earth one dealer whose profits for 
1917 showed an excess of 1,220 per cent. His capital amounted to 
$5,000—yes, five thousand, not five million or fifty million. And he 
dealt in that most essential of essentials, liquor. Is this the biggest 
scandal the Treasury Department can ferret out in these days of 
twenty or thirty billion appropriations? 
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No sentence can be too severe for war grafters who 
have been fairly and legally convicted. The American 
people are in no mood to stand any humbug, any non- 
sense, any swindling in connection with the conduct of 

the war. Be the grafter Jew or Gentile, 


tee * _-.. rich or poor, official or civilian, let 
wo aly him be sent to jail for the maximum 
GRAFTERS term and let his name and his infamy be 


blazoned from one end of the country 
to the other. 


Every war grafter is a murderer, for his illegal acts 
tend directly to injure the efficiency of our fighting 
forces and every loss of efficiency increases the casualty 
list. The most painstaking care, however, must be 
taken not to convict one innocent party, for the crime is 
so detestable, so loathsome, so grave, that its stigma 
must not be attached until the most convincing proof 
has been produced. Once guilt has been established 
beyond shadow of doubt, let punishment fall without 
mercy. A few exemplary sentences at this stage will 
have a salutary effect during the remainder of the war. 

Recent charges and disclosures, however, should 
not becloud the fact that this war has been waged, so 
far as is known, on an infinitely cleaner basis than any 
other war in history. The Federal Trade Commission’s 
unhappy report temporarily cast doubts on this, but the 
mud the commissioners—or the sensation-mongering 
scribe who must have written their repori—so viciously 
spattered has not stuck. In a sense, there appear to 
have been operations in various directions which, at 
least superficially, savored of profiteering; but closer 
inspection has revealed in certain cases that conditions 
wholly beyond control of the companies concerned were 
responsible for the inordinate profits made. The truth 
appears to be that there has been a good deal of specula- 
tion, manipulation and maneuvering which, though not 
illegal, has not been ethical, and certainly not creditable, 
since it has tended to increase the cost of materials and 
the cost of living at a time when such tactics are wholly 
unpatriotic and condemnable. Conscience rather than 
statute must punish such offenders. 


I do not believe, however, that any great financial 
or industrial interests have sought to defraud the Gov- 
ernment or to palm off upon the army or navy imperfect 
supplies which would impair our fighting strength. 
Newspaper headlines of one or two shipments of “soft” 
beef tend to create an unfair impression, as the stories 
which follow the headlines usually explain that the beef 
was all right when it left the packers, but deteriorated 
in condition only after long train journeys or delays at 
seaports, during which refrigeration facilities were 
imperfect. Our financial leaders and our captains of 
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industry, even were they not held in restraint by 
patriotic considerations, would be held in restraint by 
fear. Graft is much more likely to be found among 
little people than among big people. But let punishment 
in every case be drastic in the extreme, and the evil will 
be effectively checked. 
* * * 

After allowing for the inbred politeness of Frenchmen, 
after allowing for the natural anxiety of Britain to 
please her powerful trans-Atlantic ally, and after allow- 
ing for the tendency of American correspondents and 

American headline writers to exagger- 
OUR “BOYS” ate the importance of the exploits of our 


PROVE own troops, enough remains to demon- 
MAN-SIZED strate conclusively that our “boys” are 
MEN proving themselves full-sized men. The 


map confirms that. 

Indeed, the only fault found with American soldiers 
has been that in their impetuous eagerness to chase the 
Huns out of France, they have swept beyond lines fixed 
for their advance. This fault, as also their now famous 
refusal to retire when ordered, will be good-naturedly 
forgiven by America. While militarily such offenses 
are regarded as grave, they thrill us with pride. They 
make us throw out our chests and remark that they are 
“some boys.” Events already prove that precious few 
American soldiers will die from bayonet wounds in their 
backs. 

The tenacity with which isolated soldiers and small 
groups clung to wooded territory over which the Ger- 
mans had rushed early in their latest drive forms a 
unique chapter of the whole war. Instead of surrender- 
ing when they found themselves hopelessly surrounded 
and their own forces driven two or three miles back, 
these individual soldiers thought only of killing every 
German within reach before being killed by Germans. 
Their wholly unexpected tactics dumfounded the Ger- 
mans, and instead of all the left-behind Americans being 
taken prisoners they coolly rounded up small lots of 
German prisoners and piloted them back to the Amer- 
ican trenches! 

The heroic behavior of our troops should induce 
Generalissimo Foch to modify more and more the 
original plan to mix American with French and British 
soldiers. The American soldiers have brilliantly shown 
that they are fit to take care of themselves and that they 
can be trusted to look after, unaided, a fair share of the 
battle line. No body of troops has more rapidly grad- 
uated from the amateur to the professional class. 

Since the fate of the world war is bound to turn 
upon the failure or the success of America’s armies, 
recent events are rich in significance and encourage- 
ment. 
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is, in a sense, the largest organization 

-in the world, with some 75,000,000 
“stockholders,” many thousands of paid work- 
ers and many millions of volunteer workers! 

That is the record of Harvey D. Gibson, 
general manager of the American Red Cross, 
ever since America entered the war. He was 
elected president of an important New York 
bank at thirty-four, but even a New York bank 
presidency does not carry with it half the re- 
sponsibilities of the general managership of 
an organization entrusted with the spending 
of $280,000,000 contributed in freewill offer- 
ings by the American people. 

When Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the 
War Council of the Red Cross, announced the 
appointment of Mr. Gibson last year he de- 
scribed him as “one of the most successful 
young men in America,” and added, “Mr. Gib- 
son brings to the work youth, great adminis- 
trative ability and unbounded energy and en- 
thusiasm.” 

I asked Mr. Davison the other day whether 
Mr. Gibson had made good. 

“Made good?” he repeated. “Why, I do not 
know what we would have done without him. 
He has done an incredible amount of work, and 
done it with phenomenal success.” 

To the. general public, Mr. Gibson is vir- 
tually unknown. But his record deserves to 
be widely known. 


Typically American Career 


Gs ERAL manager, at thirty-six, of what 


Who is Harvey D. Gibson? What has been 
his career? Why was he singled out by Mr. 
Davison for so supremely important a task 
and for so wholehearted a tribute? 

Briefly, Mr. Gibson’s career has been typi- 
caliy American. It offers inspiration to every 
ambitious American youth. He came to New 
York only ten years ago, when twenty-six, as 
an express company employee. At thirty-four 
he was made president of a bank having many 
millions of deposits, a record without parallel 
in American annals. His way has been won 
without family influence or inherited fortune— 
he was reared modestly in a small New Hamp- 
shire town. 

Just how, then, did he climb the ladder with 
such rapidity and success? What particular 
qualities did he exhibit? What unusual merits 
did he possess? Exactly how did he go about 
his climbing? ' 

I count it a privilege to be able briefly to 
describe his career for the benefit of our 
young manhood. 

North Conway, New Hampshire, was Mr. 
Gibson’s birthplace, on March 12, 1882. His 
grandfather had been proprietor of the Wash- 
ington House there, a famous stage stop in 
the old days before the Portland & Ogdens- 
burg Railroad was built, and his father be- 
came station agent there for many years until 
he had built up an extensive lumber business. 
He is now Judge Gibson. Harvey prepared 
for college at Fryeburg Academy, the school 
which was presided over for some time by 
Daniel Webster. He made his mark at high 
school and entered Bowdoin College. 

Then he became more interested in music 
than in studies. He became leader of the col- 
lege orchestra, the principal one in the town, 
soloist of the Mandolin Club, bass soloist of 
the Glee Club, leader of the college choir, solo- 
ist in two churches in Bath, Maine, one in the 
morning and one in the evening, business man- 
ager of the college’s musical organizations, 
seeing to it that they earned money and, later, 
played the fiddle every night in a theater or- 
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chestra at Bath. His studies had to be done 
mostly while riding in a car to and from 
Bath and after midnight, when he got home. 
In his sophomore year he formed a college 
orchestra and took it to the White Mountains 
for the summer season—and there met the 
young lady who was to take so helpful a part 
in inspiring and influencing his subsequent 
career. 


Took Position with Express Co 


This young lady, Miss Carrie Curtis, lived 
in Newtonville, Massachusetts, and while 
visiting her in the following year he met their 
next door neighbor, C. W. Selleck, assistant 
general manager of the American Express 
Company, in charge of all the New England 
business. Mr. Selleck asked the young man 
what his ambitions were, and Gibson replied 
that he intended to go into business. Mr. Sel- 
leck told him that the American Express was 
considering the advisability of experimenting 
with college men, of whom they had none on 
their force, and the student at once replied 
that he would like very much to get into the 
financial department of the company. While 
playing in a tennis tournament the following 
May he received a telegram, “Job open.” He 
finished the set, hurried off to pack his trunk, 
and left for Boston the same day. Two 
months later he returned and successfully 
passed his examinations, receiving his A. B. 
degree. 

His father, on learning what Harvey had 
done, was keenly disappointed. The lumber 
business was developing very satisfactorily 
and profitably, and needed a capable young 
manager. Very substantial financial induce- 
ments to learn the lumber trade were offered 
the son, but he made up his mind that the 
financial end of the express business offered 
a broader opportunity. He was not influenced 
by the hard work sometimes incidental to 
handling lumber, for his father, like most New 
England parents, had early taught his children 
habits of industry and had hardened their 
hands and muscles by. giving them a whole- 
some amount of manual labor, including the 
handling of lumber, the loading and unloading 
of brick, and similar tasks calculated to cure 
any tendencies towards dilettantism. 

On arriving at Boston young Gibson found 
a room at Newtonville, near the Curtis home 
and about eight miles from the city. Mr. Sel- 
leck told him to report at eight o’clock next 
morning to the local agent in Boston. The 
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N can read the record of Har- 

vey D. Gibson without deriv- 
ing some helpful pointers. He has 
won _— full-fledged sutcess at an 
earlier age than almost any other 
American business or financial 
giant. How he has done it—chiefly 
by being agreeable and aggressive— 

is here told in detail. 
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new clerk was on hand ten minutes ahead of 
time. ‘The only person around was a young 
Irishman, dressed in overalls, who was throw- 
ing sawdust on the floor before starting to 
sweep it out. 


Makes Début as Floor Sweeper 


As Gibson sat watching the husky fellow 
doing this menial job, he mentally pitied him 
for not having had a college education so that 
he could have found a higher position. The con- 
trast between the two was painful; there was 
the college-bred youth dressed up in fine 
clothes and about to start congenial and re- 
sponsible work; there was a poor fellow in- 
differently dressed, doing the most lowly kind 
of work. 

Presently in walked the agent. He prompt- 
ly conveyed to Gibson that college youths had 
no special attraction for him. Without any 
ceremony, he told Gibson he had better start 
work right away. Then he introduced him to 
Joe, the floor sweeper, and told him that this 
youth would finish the job, that he, Joe, had 
been promoted to something better. 

Gibson concealed his shock and chagrin. He 
took hold of the broom and began where Joe 
left off, determined, if this was to be his job, 
to do it, and do it the best he knew how. 

The student’s other duties included deliver- 
ing all “rush” packages, most of them sealed 
bundles of canceled checks returned to Boston 
banks. He started out the first day with two 
knapsacks flung over his shoulder. Joe ac- 
companied him and spent the entire time em- 
phasizing what a rotten job it was and how it 
was impossible for any fellow to get ahead be- 
cause all the officers had sons or nephews or 
favorites to take the good positions. 

Within three days Gibson had made up his 
mind that Joe was right, that the job was im- 
possible, and that the sooner he got out the 
better. 

The New England Telephone Company, just 
before Gibson left college, had written the 
president of Bowdoin for some young men, 
and the president had included Gibson among 
those recommended. Off went Gibson to the 
telephone company’s office. He was told the 
vice-president would see him in a little while. 

Then an illuminating incident, one that 
sheds light on Gibson’s make-up, occurred. As 
he sat there he began to feel that he was a 
quitter, that he hadn’t given the Express Com- 
pany a fair trial, and that he should be 
ashamed of himself. He jumped off the chair, 
ran out-of the office and back to his job, deter- 
mined to stick to it no matter how uncon- 
genial the work might be. 


Entered Financial Department 


He found out within a month or so that they 
had simply been testing him, trying to sce 
whether he could be smoked out. 

He was then promoted to do work con- 
nected with the financial department, anil 
there he became acquainted with the cashier, 
a veteran with whom most of the clerks coul:| 
not get along harmoniously. Gibson paid no 
attention to the cashier’s grouchiness ; instead, 
he did his best to please him. Very soon the 
cashier asked him to come into his cage each 
day while the assistant cashier was at lunch. 

Then a strange mishap happened. A short- 
age of $150 in one of the departments was 
discovered—and when anything of this kind 
happens in an express company an employee 
is done for permanently. Five or six fellows 
immediately applied for the job. It never oc- 
curred to Gibson to apply. But Mr. Selleck, 
whom Gibson had scrupulously avoided lest he 
might think the young man was presuming 

















on his acquaintance, came and told him that 
the cashier had requested that he, Gibson, be 
appointed to take the job. 

Before long the general superintendent 
asked Mr. Gibson how he would like to be 
made agent at the Boylston street office, 
where, he explained, there was quite a little 
financial business to be 
handled. The youth had 
never booked an express 
package in his life; he 
told the superintendent 
so, but was assured he 
could quickly learn that 
end of the business and 
that they wanted him to 
take the job. Gibson 
did. 

The first day he began 
to be coached by the old 
agent, but when the lat- 
ter went out to lunch in 
came an important Back 
Bay resident with a par- 
cel to be sent to Lyons, 
France. The youthful 
agent knew nothing 
about foreign tariffs, but 
he promptly decided that 
he would not be cornered. 
With a great show of 
confidence, he weighed 
the parcel and said, 
‘Three do'lars and twen- 
y-five cents, please.” 
The gentleman put down 
he cash, received his re- 
‘eipt and walked out 
without suspecting the 
‘reenness of the new 
agent. The guess of 
$3.25 proved fairly near, 
the actual charge being 
$2.95; a polite note was 
sent explaining that 
through an error an 
vercharge of thirty 
ents had been made, 
the balance being re- 
unded. 


Married on $138 


The salary attached to 
this job was $75 a 
month. Ever since he 

ad taken that college 
rchestra to the White 
\lountains young Gibson 
lad maintained special 
nterest in the young 
ady he then met, and 
hey now decided to get 
iarried. His finances 
ere, of course, extreme- 

slender, but this had 

) terrors for them. 

hey started off on a 
two weeks’ honeymoon 

ith $138—his entire savings—and had to return 
t the end of ten days, their exchequer having 

ven out. They both accepted the situation phil- 
ophically, rented one room, and resolved to live 
ell within their means. They laid down a rule 
iat they would not contract one dollar of 
lebt; if they could not pay for a thing they 
ould go without it. And this rule they have 
bserved ever since. 


First Honors in Examination 

Shortly after this the Express Company an- 
nounced that every employee connected in any 
way with the financial department must take 
an examination. Fully 1,000 men of all ranks, 
from general superintendent down, entered. A 
list of twenty-eight questions had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Whipple, who saw. to it that no 
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fellow who had not exhaustive knowledge of 
the business could bluff through the ordeal. 
The result was awaited with keen and wide- 
spread interest. 

Harvey D. Gibson headed the whole 1,000 
by a margin of ten points above the next com- 
petitor. 





HARVEY D. GIBSON 


This immediately won him a great reputa- 
tion in the company, and there began among 
the higher officers a scramble for his services. 
Bertram Lord, now financial and foreign man- 
ager of Wells Fargo & Company in New York, 
was then assistant manager of the financial 
department of the American Express, and he 
wanted to appoint young Gibson chief clerk 
of the financial department for the New Eng- 
land states. The head of the express depart- 
ment insisted that Gibson could be of most 
use in his end of the business. Gibson, how- 
ever, had surveyed the whole express field and, 
feeling sure that the financial department held 
out the largest tiltimate opportunities, he be- 
came chief clerk of the financial department, 
with headquarters in Boston, at a considerably 
reduced salary. 
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He did not have to wait for a promotion, how- 
ever, and was soon put in charge of the foreign 
exchange department, which operated on a 
large scale. The company had a private line 
to New York, and at this end of the wire was 
a clever young fellow who graduated from 
Harvard in the year (1902) that Gibson 
graduated from Bow- 
doin. The two conducted 
operations direct and de- 
veloped the business rap- 
idly. 


Unexpected Luck 


What some might call 
another stroke of luck 
befell young Gibson. A 
telephone message was 
received one day from 
James F. Fargo, vice- 
president and treasurer 
of the American Ex- 
press, with headquarters 
in New York, that the 
company’s financial 
agent in Montreal had 
suddenly become serious- 
ly ill and that someone 
of responsibility must be 
dispatched thither with- 
out an hour’s delay. The 
position was one of great 
importance, and how to 
fill it on such short no- 
tice was a problem which 
called for the combined 
consideration of all the 
heads of the Boston of- 
fice. Three of them hur- 
riedly got together, de- 
cided that there was no 
time to waste in talk, 
and that the quickest 
way to select the right 
man would be for each 
of them simply to write 
a name on a slip of paper 
and then compare the 
result. 

Each one of the three 
slips was found to con- 
tain the name “Harvey 
D. Gibson.” 

The night train car- 
ried Gibson to Canada. 
His salary was marked 
up from $1,200 to $2,- 
400. He was determined 
—and destined—to earn 
this hundred per cent. 
increase and more. The 
former agent died, and 
Gibson succeeded him. 
With the same confid- 
ence as he had handied 
that first express pack- 
age for Lyons, Gibson 
started to “build up the company’s foreign ex- 
change and similar financial operations. 

From $2,000,000 the first year, he boomed 
the total to $25,000,000 the second year and 
to $50,000,000 the third year—a phenomenal 
record. 


Conciliated Canadian Banks 


How was it done? Gibson found that none 
of the Canadian banks would do business with 
the American Express Company, as they re- 
garded it as an interloper. He argued out the 
matter with each banker in turn, and showed 
how it would be to his advantage to open 
friendly relations. In some cases where Gib- 
son’s own efforts did not at first succeed he 
got others to use their influence on the com- 
pany’s behalf. He was not trying to force on 
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them a one-sided arrangement. For example, 
he agreed not to solicit or do business direct 
in a retail way with any of the banks’ cus- 
tomers in foreign exchange, and so convinced 
them that the proposition was advantageous 
that they accepted it. And as a matter of fact, 
it worked out profitably for all parties. 

Mr. Fargo concluded that so valuable a de- 
veloper of business could be used to best ad- 
vantage nearer home, and he accordingly made 
Mr. Gibson assistant manager of the whole 
New England territory. In this sphere the 
young hustler duplicated his Canadian achieve- 
ments. Under his direction the American Ex- 
press Company opened a campaign for busi- 
ness in Rhode Island and Connecticut at 
points off the express companies’ lines, and 
chiefly by making effective connections with 
financial institutions and firms, the results 
proved very gratifying—so much so, indeed, 
that Mr. Fargo again promoted his young 
protege, making him assistant manager of the 
entire Eastern department. This brought Mr. 
Gibson to New York. 


Record Talk of Express Business 


That was ten years ago. Gibson’s record 
by this time had become the talk of the ex- 
press business. Here was a young fellow only 
in the middle twenties who had in about half- 
a-dozen years climbed from sweeping floors to 
one of the highest positions in the company. 
Admittedly, he had won his own way, but that 
did not mollify one or two of the older stagers. 
It was time a crimp was put in this go-ahead 
young; fellow. 

Up till then Gibson had not found it difficult 
to get along with either associates or com- 
petitors. He had a breezy, optimistic disposi- 
tion, had a reputation for absolute frankness, 
played the game squarely, did his full share 
of work and had got along without friction. 
In his new position he was submitted to the 
severest kind of test. At first he tried to com- 
promise difficulties, but when he became con- 
vinced of the spirit that prompted some of the 
obstacles put in his path he adopted different 
tactics. He stood up for his rights manfully 
and when, on one occasion, a rupture was 
threatened, he refused to deviate one inch 
from what he was convinced was the right 
course of action. Finally even his bitterest 
rival realized that Gibson was able to take 
care of himself under any and all circum- 
stances, and from then on things went 
smoothly and satisfactorily. 

By this time Gibson had aspirations of 
starting business for himself. His hobby as 
well as his forte was developing new business, 
and he figured that if he could do as well for 
a concern of his own as he had been able to do 
for others he would get further. Learning 
that control of the extensive travel and tourist 
agency of Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
could be bought owing to the death of one 
of the partners, Mr. Gibson, in conjunction 
with a former Express Co. employee, Gilbert 
Fuller, decided to endeavor to finance the pur- 
chase of 70 per cent. of the stock on which an 
option. was promptly acquired. He supple- 
mented his own savings by a moderate loan 
from his father, and started to find a financial 
institution which would advance the balance, 
taking his thirty-five per cent. share of the 
stock as collateral. During his career he had 
made it a practice to build up as wide a circle 
of friends as possible, and he now tried to turn 
this policy to practical account. 

James S. Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, had previously been 
associated with the American Express as as- 
sistant treasurer and had proved a staunch 
friend to young Gibson. To Mr. Alexander 
he first turned. Mr. Alexander was impressed 
by the proposition and believed that his young 
friend would make a success of the businéss. 
He suggested that the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
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pany be approached in the matter. Here also 


Gibson had a friend, Vice-President Frederick 
I. Kent, and after the matter had been out- 
lined to him, he laid it before the executive 
committee. As it was not downtown business, 
the committee thought it could be better 
handled by an uptown institution, and Gibson 
was referred to Seward Prosser, the vice- 
president in charge of the Astor Trust Com- 
pany, who was a director of the Bankers’ 
Trust. , 

Mr. Prosser was impressed by the young 
fellow’s openness and confidence, but said he 
would have to discuss the matter with one or 
two people who knew about Gibson’s record. 
The investigation convinced Prosser that Gib- 
son was made of the right stuff, and the loan 
was duly granted. 


Joint Owner Raymond & Whitcomb 


At the age of twenty-eight Mr, Gibson be- 
came joint owner of the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company and, of course, resigned from 
the Express Company. As with everything he 
touched, the tourist agency went ahead vig- 
orously. 

Once a man makes a name for himself, op- 
portunities often come to him. 
Gibson’s case. Arthur L. Garford, owner’ of 
the well known Garford Automobile and 
Truck Company of Elyria, Ohio, invited Gib- 
son to come with him, promising to use his 
influence and assistance in acquiring for Gib- 
son the ownership of thirty-five per cent. of 
the Garford stock and a position which would 
mean that by and by he would run the entire 
business and become the dominant figure of 
the concern, Mr. Garford having no sons. 

This was an alluring offer. Successful as 
he was proving in the development of the 
travel company, and averse to flitting from 
one business to another, Mr. Gibson was so 
convinced of the longer prospects of the motor 
truck industry that he agreed to consider the 
proposition. The first thing he did on return- 
ing to New York was to telephone Mr. Pros- 
ser, who had become a director of the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company. He simply told 
Mr. Prosser that there was something he 
wanted to talk about. 

“IT have something I want to talk to you 
about, too,” was Mr. Prosser’s reply. 

At the interview Mr. Gibson explained all 
about Garford’s proposition. Mr. Prosser 
grasped its attractiveness, and agreed to do 
anything he could to help it go through. 


Constructive Work in Liberty National 


Then Mr. Prosser explained what he had 
been anxious to see Gibson about. Mr. Pros- 
ser confided that he was to become president 
of the Liberty National Bank, that Mr. Davi- 
son and the other directors wanted to have 
the institution built up aggressively, that there 
was an opportunity to do big, constructive 
work there, and that he wished Gibson to con- 
sider carefully the idea of going along with 
him to the Liberty, as assistant to the presi- 
dent. “Just think it over carefully, and let 
me know what you desire to do,” concluded 
Mr. Prosser. 

“T have given it careful thought. I will go 
with you,” replied Mr. Gibson on the spot. 

On March 4, 1912, Mr. Gibson entered the 
Liberty National Bank. Not one word had 
been said about salary. When he got his first 
check it was so small that he had to laugh. 
But that did not dampen his ardor. He had 
decided to become a banker and he meant to 
become a real one, a down-to-the-ground, 
practical executive. 

As his first lesson, of course, in banking, 
he took his automobile and started visiting 
bank after bank throughout New England, 
talking to these bankers and getting them to 
tell him something about the banking busi- 


It was so in... 





ness. Armed with letters of introduction from 
directors of his bank and others, he called 
first at a bank in Port Chester, New York. In 
less than twenty minutes the banker opened 
an account with Gibson’s institution. “My 
partner is president of a bank here; let’s walk 
over and see him,” added the banker. This 
bank also immediately opened an account. 

In one month Gibson drummed up $1,000,000 
worth of deposits. 


Pioneer Work in Middle West 


The full story of how Messrs. Prosser and 
Gibson built up the Liberty National Bank 
forms a notable chapter in American banking 
annals. They put their heads together and 
decided that there was a vast potential field 
in the Middle West. They reasoned that not 
many New York bank officers had made a 
habit of visiting that part of the country to 
develop business. So they began to do pioneer 
work at such cities as St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Fargo, Oklahoma City, and gradually worked 
their way clear through to the coast. The 
$20,000,000 deposits carried by the bank in 1912 
were soon more than doubled. 

All this time Mr. Gibson’s place in the bank 
was looked upon as a minor one. He was usual- 
ly regarded as a sort of secretary to the presi- 
dent, and the fact that his desk was only about 
three feet wide did not tend to dispel this 
notion. His youthful appearance also en- 
couraged people to act towards him as if he 
were a ten-dollar-a-week stenographer. None 
of these things bothered the young banker. 
He was more concerned about his duties than 
his prerogatives. Whether he had a puny desk 
or an imposing roller-top one was of no con- 
sequence in his eyes. 

The inevitable happened. About a year and 
a half after entering the Liberty Bank, Mr. 
Prosser informed his assistant that the di- 
rectors were to elect him a vice-president at 
their next meeting—that all the directors had 
supported the idea, all except H. P. Davison, 
with whom he had not had an opportunity 
to discuss it. When the meeting day came 
Mr. Gibson, elated at the recognition his ef- 
forts were to receive, expectantly awaited the 
gengratulations of the directors when they 
emerged from the board room. Instead they 
filed past him, 

What could have happened? Had a cog 
slipped? Had his promotion been vetoed? 

Mr. Prosser regretfully informed him that 
Mr. Davison, who was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and the “father” of the insti- 
tution, had urgently requested him not to bring 
the matter before the board that day. Mr. 
Prosser added his profound regrets. 

“Don’t worry about it,” Gibson told Mr. 
Prosser. “If Mr. Davison doesn’t want me to 
be a vice-president of the Liberty Bank I don’t 
want to be a vice-president of it. But the 
time is going to come when he will want me 
to be a vice-president, and when that time 
comes I will be glad to be a vice-president of 
the bank. We will simply make him want me 
to be a vice-president.” 


Elected Vice-President 


In two hours Gibson had dismissed his dis- 
appointment and was throwing himself even 
more enthusiastically than ever before into his 
work. 

About a month later Mr. Davison asked Mr. 
Prosser how Gibson was getting along. Ex- 
cellently, he was told. “What did he say? 
Was he heartbroken?” Mr. Prosser told him, 
“Not a bit of it. He said he didn’t want to be 
a vice-president, if you didn’t want him to be 
one, but he thought the time would come when 
you would want to make him a vice-presi- 
dent.” 

“I do want him to be a vice-president,” Mr. 

(Continued on page 816.) 























IS YOUR BUSINESS “ESSENTIAL”? 


WO things win wars—efficiency of the 

fighting forces on the battle lines, and ef- 

ficiency of industrial forces far distant 
from the battle lines, 

Each month of the great war has emphasized 
the necessity for the highest industrial efficiency 
and industrial production on an enor- 
mous scale here at home. 

When we entered the war the com- 
mon thought was focused on soldiers ; 
but soldiers without means of trans- 
portation, without equipment, with- 
out ammunition, without food, with- 
out hospitals, are valueless. To meet 
these requirements has necessitated an 
expansion of our commerce and in- 
dustry such as the world has never 
witnessed. The nation has risen glo- 
riously not only in its military forces 
numbering millions, but equally in its 
industrial army of many millions. 

Here and there the question is aris- 
ing whether or not some particular 
industry is essential in these war 
times. As regards the shoe industry, 
however, there can be no question. 

An ill-shod army is an inefficient 
army. If a soldier cannot march to 
the proper place at the proper time, 
he is useless. Actual battle consumes 
but a fraction of the time spent in 
marching. The literature of all im- 
portant wars has much to say about 
the necessity of adequate footwear. 
Washington’s barefoot soldiers at 
Valley Forge during the winter of 
1777-78 were one of the pathetic tra- 
gedies of the American Revolution. 
While good shoes alone do not win 
victories, both history and common 
sense bear out the conclusion that 
military success is tremendously re- 
tarded if the footwear of soldiers is 
not both sufficient and suitable. 


Shoe Industry Prepared 


In previous wars in. which this 
country has been engaged, the problem 
of shoes for soldiers was difficult and 
trying, almost disastrous. Mark the 
contrast today. When war was de- 
clared against Germany, the shoe manufactur- 
ing industry of the country was in a state of 
complete preparedness. There has been neither 
shortage nor delay. So far as the general public 












Tractors, tractors, and then more tractors is solution to food problem. In the above picture you 
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How Our Army Is Shod: Some 
Startling Figures of 
War-Time Output 


BY D. S. KNOWLTON 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


has been aware, the shoe indus- 
try has been doing nothing out 
of the ordinary. But the figures 
are startling. 
Approximately seven million 
pairs of shoes have been manu- 
factured here for our allies, ap- 
proximately twenty-eight million 
pairs for our soldiers and sailors, 
and approximately ten million 
pairs more are called for by re- 
cent government contracts. 
This, of course, is in addition 


THE PERSHING BOOT 


One of the features of the new service footwear for our soldiers abroad is the 
steel clamp used to reinforce the toe. Worn by our husky Sammies, it will prove 
of vital assistance in expelling the Boche from France. 


has contracted for 3,500,000 pairs 


to the needs of the civilian population. In quan- 
tity, quality and speed, the shoe industry has 
met all demands made upon it, demands for 
millions of pairs, in many cases of types not 








The U. S. Government 


see the Final Testing Department of the Cleveland 
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previously made—a great task accomplished si- 
lently and well. 

To what is this due—the accomplishment of so 
great a manufacturing result without hesitation 
or hitch? 

To business efficiency? Yes, to a large extent 
to “Big Business” efficiency, the very efficiency 
that has been attacked in the Federal Courts for 
years, an attack which, with an inconsistency 
beyond unofficial comprehension, the authorities 
at Washington are renewing, after defeat, by 
petitioning the Supreme Court of the United 
States to reconsider their recent decision, which 
was that the organization of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company in 1899 was not illegal and 


‘that its methods are not in restraint of trade. 


Machinery Highly Perfected 


The statements previously made and the figures 
given show that the efficiency of the American 
shoe industry has never been greater. 
This efficiency is contributed to by 
the existence of a highly perfected sys- 
tem of shoe machinery and accom- 
panying service, instantly available 
and capable of quick expansion, which 
have met all the requirements of shoe 
manufacturers under war conditions— 
a system and service which are the 
result of years of intensive develop- 
ment and business genius constructive- 
ly applied. 

The situation is correctly summar- 
ized in the following statement taken 
from the recent annual report of E. 
P. Brown, President of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation: 

“There has never been an hour * 
when the progress of our arms 
has been impeded through in- 
ability of the government to ob- 
tain the footwear se vital to the 
equipment of our troops. That 
this is so is due, we believe, in 
no small measure to the facili- 
ties which this corporation has 
supplied. Not only did the re- 
sources of the corporation do 
much to make it possible for 
American shoe manufacturers 
to respond immediately to the 

imperative demands of the army and navy 
for established types of shoes, but with the 
award of contracts covering a new type now 


(Continued on page 313.) 
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_wooded country, where the far-off drone 

of voices was the only suggestion of 
human life, two sportsmen wandered. They 
carried fishing tackle and the “hangover” of 
a gloriously sociable party. 

“Good fishin’,” commented one, surveying 
the hillside that sloped down to a calm lake. 

“Fine; let’s rest.” 

As he leaned against a tree he straightened 
up with a jerk. Funny how that stump seemed 
to wiggle. Imagination, doubtless. Never- 
theless, he would pass no more such nights. 
His attempt to seat himself on a mass of rocks 
became an inverted genuflection. He gulped, 
turned blue-white, and his conscience smate 
him with the recollection of unnumbered 
“last” little drinks “for luck.” His companion 
also had assumed a comic expression of terror. 
Had they come to this, after all their years of 
goodfellowship ? 

Yes, everything seemed wrong—radically 
wrong. Logs arose, rocks began to walk, and 
stumps took on human outlines. 

“Boobs! ! **#**! Get out of the way. 
Don’t you know you're in ‘no man’s land’?” 
shrieked a stump. Other vitalized objects be- 
gan to caper until the pair saw visions of a 
quiet home for former inebriates. Then came 
a gleam of understanding. 

“Is this—camouflage ?” 

“Yes, you guessed it!” 


“Camouflage” Misunderstood Term 


The pair had wandered on a camouflage 
class that was studying that elusive and de- 
lusive art, concealment and cover of troops. 
“This was a field day. And what wonders were 
to be seen—or, rather, not seen. A trench, not 
visible fifteen feet away, harbored seven men 
and a Lewis machine gun under a paint mot- 
tled screen—the suicide trench, nearest to the 


G wooded count in America, in a quiet, 
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Mr. Jones Finds His Seat Under the Tree 
Becoming Strangely Warm. 


enemy. From under cover the occupants of 
the trench could see a strange foe advancing— 
a foe difficult to locate because in its ranks 
were some figures in trench coats and tree 
suits, that faded into the background. For 
practice, the trench had been camouflaged 
both from observation from aircraft and from 
the front, It was just one of the many ex- 
periments of camoufleurs in America. 

Since its advent into military usage, camou- 
flage has been a much misunderstood term, 
ing from “deception” to 
“bamboozling.” Few save artists and camou- 
flage workers have a correct idea of camou- 
flage. Yet it is as old, almost, as nature it- 
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They're Now Teaching Art of 
Faking, of Course as 
an “Essential” 


By EVELYN P. CURTIS 
Illustrated by GertRuDE Notr WELLING. 


self. Indeed, the clever camoufleur takes his 
cue from nature—from the birds, serpents, 
and other animals that know how to shield 
themselves from observation with the aid of 
their natural coloring. Even now so universal 
has the term “camouflage” become that re- 
cently a New York restaurteur frankly listed 
on his bill of fare, “Poulet a la camouflage.” 
The viand justified the description. The aver- 
age woman who stretches her 1917 wardrobe 
over 1918 styles has a working knowledge of 
camouflage, and grocers and delicatessens are 
credited with knowing more of it in a subtle 
way than makes for the public good. 

But to the general public camouflage is 
some sort of a ridiculous form of deception. 
Now, however, that its eccentricities are be- 
coming known and practised, it may be diffi- 
cult for the merry shore-going sailor to find 
his vessel when he returns from leave. The 
camouflage recruit in unofficial classes is lost 
in a wilderness of his own, and the Jones 
family may at any time be called out to camou- 
flage their suburban residence in the “event 
of a Zeppelin raid.” 


Underlying Principle Concealment 


Yet while the laughable side of camouflage 
is being disseminated to the public—since that 
is the side most written of—another phase of 
camouflage is being seriously studied and de- 
veloped . 

In reality, camouflage means “to save life.” 
Obviously, war is destruction, and there are 
both constructive and destructive forms of 














Our Mounted Messengers Take Every Precau- 
tion to Outwit. the Hun. 


camouflage. Its mission in the war is to save 
troops, ordnance, hospitals and life in gen- 
eral, and waste as much of the enemy’s man- 
power and ammunition as possible. The 
principle always is concealment or strategy. 
Artists began the development of the art in 
America more than a year ago, and artists 
of military age and above have been zealously 
learning it in the hope of becoming useful to 
the Government. 


Art of Faking Widely Studied 

What are 
America? 

Some already have gone across. Others are 

here working on experiments. Many enlisted 





these camotfleurs doing in. 





THINGS NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY SEEM 


men have sought out instructors to show them 
something of the art, and thus unofficial but 
earriest working classes and units of civilians 
and military men have sprung up here. 
Through the efforts of the artists of America 
and students of art and experimenters in 
camouflage; knowledge of camouflage is be- 
coming general among army and navy men. 

A high army officer at one of the largest 
training camps in America recently issued an 
order requiring every regiment to have a 
camouflage unit under the direction of an offi- 
cer who shall be a camoufleur trainer, and 
each man and officer in the regiment shall be 
required to know something, however little, 
about camouflage. This order makes it neces- 
sary to have a nucleus of about sixteen 
camoufleurs in every regiment. 


Depends on Location and Climate 


Camouflaged models, it is said, are being 
tried out at munitions factories, airplane 
plants and other war equipment plants. This 
new movement is interesting, since it may 
show just how much camouflage can be done 
before sending equipment abroad and how 
much would be ineffective and impractical. 
The plan is to paint parts in the factories be- 
fore they are assembled, and according to pat- 
tern by experts. Experiments at forts and 
training camps in America will determine the 
success or failure of the scheme. 

Camouflage changes with location, climatic 
conditions, and day and night. For this reason 
it has not yet been proved that a piece of 
ordnance, for instance, camouflaged here 
would meet the exigencies of the situation in 
France or Italy. It might so blend with the 
surroundings here that it would be unnotice- 
able to the eye or the camera lens, yet in- 
stead of possessing low visibility when erected 
in France it might stand out prominently and 
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Guarding Against the Submarine Menace At 
One of Our Seaside Resorts. 


have to be ‘re-camouflaged. Some experts 
urge that it is advisable only to partly camou- 
flage a piece here, : 

The study of the science of the concealment 
of troops and equipment presents a combina- 
tion of art and practical tactical experiments. 
The camoufleurs learn how to map locations 
and reproduce them in small terrain models, 
observing all elevations and every other de- 
tail of the location. They must learn some- 
thing of trenches, of field movements, and the 
various forms of observation in order to know 
the why and wherefore of the work. And 
above all they must have an idea of ‘the 


colors and the value:of color, both from the 


point of ocular observation and photography. 




















These requirements are a part of the camou- 
flage courses taken up by 
women here. : 


Prevents Much Destruction 


Camouflage has its humorous points even 
to those working with it. Often when photo- 
graphs are taken of observers’ and snipers’ 
suits made by experimenters, the originators 
are unable to find on.the picture their own 
costumes. At other times, suits which were 

















A Camouflage Collision, or Double-Crossed by 
the Red Cross. 


almost invisible at a short range, to ocular 
observation, stood out clearly when photo- 
graphed. It is this feature of camouflage that 
is of great importance, since camouflage owes 
much of its prestige to the fact that the air- 
plane has taken the place of the cavalry as the 
scouting arm of the army, so that much of the 
observation is overhead observation and the 
prying camera lens. 

“Waste the enemy’s ammunition” is the ad- 
vice drummed by the camouflage master into 
his pupils. 
have been saved from ruthless air attacks bya 
fake companion hospital which was nothing 
more than a roof a few feet from the ground 
bearing the Red Cross, and even by roofs of 
similar device painted on the ground, with 
painted shadows about them. The birdman 
must thus use just twice as much amunition 


both. men and « 


Cases are cited where hospitals . 
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to injure the hospital and he is just as apt to 
concentrate on the dummy building as on the 
real one. The object is the same when dummy 
guns, with dummy gunners are used, for 
usually hidden completely a few yards away 
is a real gun with real men pouring out a 
deadly fire which the enemy believes comes 
from the fake. 


Maritime Camouflage Highly Developed 


Maritime camouflage is being highly de- 




















Suburbanites Prepare for the Zeppelin Raid. 


veloped in the United States. It is said, how- 
ever, that it is next to impossible to make a 
ship completely lose visibility by use of 
camouflage even at an average range at all 
times of day and night. But it is possible, ac- 
cording to experts, to so paint the ship as to 
make it appear as a huge irregular object of 
no particular shape and to reduce visibility 
greatly by certain color schemes. It also has 
been found that clever deceptions may be 
worked on enemy raiders by painting a ship 
in wave designs on the bow to appear to 
change the speed. It is possible also to paint 
a vessel to deceive the enemy regarding the 
position of the engines, and regarding course 
and direction. The broadside of a ship may 
be painted to look as if it were approaching 
in thé direction of the observer or sailing in 
the opposite direction. } 
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Artists of practically every branch of art— 
men and women—have fallen under the fas- 
cinating spell of camouflage as used in mili- 
tary science. 

Besides ciasses at Columbia University, and 
several private classes, there is a course under 
the auspices of the National League for Women’s 
Service, now organized as the Women’s Reserve 
Camouflage Corps. 

This body of ambitious women artists, who 
also are unofficial, are working to attain such 

















The Difficulty a Modern Sailor Experiences 
in Locating His Boat on Return from Shore 
Leave. 
a degree of efficiency that they may be of use 
to the country in war as camoufleurs. They 
have been instructed by Lieutenant H. Led- 
yard Towle, prominent among American 
artists and Muriel painters. Blistered hands 
and feet; aching backs, and hours and hours 
of drill have served only to.fire their eager- 
ness for service. After four months of intensive 
study, they are continuing with practical work 
at various forts on materials that the command- 
ants want camouflaged. Women, say the older 
men- camoufleurs, excel at the subtle art of 
camouflage, women who are experts at observing 
detail and are particular and painstaking, and 
who, the men sometimes add, have had training, 
more or less, in camouflage since time began! 
Be that as it may, what the work women are 
now doing here, as elsewhere, is a valuable con- 
tribution to. winning the war. 








FROM AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
SCOTLAND.TO AMERICANS 


WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR— 
you from the U. S. A., and we from Eng- 
land and Scotland and Wales and the Do- 
minions, by no means forgetting those brave 
allies in Europe, France, Italy and the stal- 
wart little peoples of the Near East? 
WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 
Between us there is no need for idiomatic 
niceties. We can talk plainly with perfect 
understanding of both language and temper- 
ament. 
WE ARE-FIGHTING BECAUSE no self- 
respecting person or nation can help it. We 
don’t like fighting; you don’t like it. Both 
of us would keep out of it if we honorably 
could. Records prove this—though we don’t 
need to trace and quote all of them, we know 
the facts. We have a duty to ourselves and 
our kiddies and -their- kiddies, and we carry 
out that duty cheerfully though the process 
be grim and arduous. faye ae ae 
We have to fight because the Liberty we love 
would not be worth our love if we can’t 
stand up and defend it when those whose 
spirit is only expressed in mechanical terms 
insult us with their inhuman arrogance made 
of steel and iron. 


We fight because our sacred rights are and 
must be inviolable against a terrorism which, 
if it could succeed, would make life unbear- 
able to those who love liberty. 
And so, side by side—you from America and 
we here in Britain—will range ourselves with 
the oppressed of Europe to make the world 
cleaner, to purge it of arrogance, to build for 
our sons a monument of real liberty, what- 
ever the sacrifice may be, for no effort is too 
~— for a principle that is greater than life 
itself. 
We will fight with our personal strength, 
our organization, our ships, our factories, 
our money, and our souls. 
AND MAY GOD HELP THE RIGHT. 
G. E. WHITEHOUSE 
76 Hanover St., Edinburgh. 





Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerily seek how to redress their harms. 
—Shakespeare. 
* * * 

Once more we shall make good with our 
lives and fortunes the great faith to- which 
we were born—Woodrow Wilson. ; 

* * * 

Never explain—your friends do not need it 
and your enemies will not believe you anyway, 
—Elbert Hubbard, 


IF GOD INTENDS 


If God intends that man should reel 
Into the beast again—success 
Must greet.the Teuton fire and steel! 
If God intends. that man’s distress 
Should go unanswered, all his tears 
And blood go unrequited, then 
A madman’s lust shall scourge the years 
To come for all the sons of men. 


If God intends that night should reign 
Where once we had the light of day— 
Then Teuton fury, turned insane, 
Must win and grinning Death hold sway. 
Then what we once held dear must go 
The way of things outworn, and all 
We left behind as vile must know 
A renaissance that will appall. 


But if the good in man still gropes 
For something better than before, 
And if our dreams, desires, and hopes 
In spite of death still upward soar 
Because God wills that we be strong 
Before the braggart hosts of Sin, 
Then—darkness shall not try us long, 
The Beast must lose and Right must win. 


—Elias Lieberman, in the N, Y, Times, 
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WHAT AIRCRAFT PROBERS WILL REPORT 


N advance of the reports of the various com- 
mittees detailed to investigate the delay in 
quantity production of aircraft, it is possible 

to state with accuracy the general purport of 
what the verdicts will be. 

For months the Liberty motor has been the 
subject of extravagant praise and equally extrav- 
agant criticism. The truth is that the Liberty 
motor is neither a mechanical miracle nor a struc- 
tural failure. It will not win the war and it will 
not lose it. It will, however, play a vitally im- 
portant part in insuring the success of our avia- 
tion program. The experimental stage of the 
Liberty motor is over. We now propose to build 
motors, not to draw pictures of them. 

The Liberty motor is an excellent motor for 
certain classes of work. It is probably unexcelled 
for use on certain classes of airplanes. It is abso- 
lutely unfitted for use on certain other types of 
planes, but that is no calamity, for the simple 
reason that other motors fitted for these other 
planes are already available and are being pro- 
duced in large and increasing quantities. 

To present very clearly to the mind of the 
reader the exact aircraft situation, it will be well 
to explain that there are six distinct types of 
airplanes necessary to fight the German air fleet. 
All were developed before the United States en- 
tered the war, and each has proved its success in 
actual warfare. So far as known, we have de- 
veloped no new type, our greater effort being 
centered on the creation and production of the 
Liberty motor. This motor can be used on cer- 
tain of these six types, but not on others. 

These six recognized types are as follows: 

First: The one-man pursuit plane, which is 
best exemplified by the French “Spad,” and by 
the English “S. E, No. 5.” These are light and 
very fast machines and are equipped with motors 
of about 150 horse power. Deficiency in speed 
in this class of motors is fatal, and the plane 
which even slightly excels the other in speed has a 
marked advantage in any air duel. Lightness 
of motor and plane is absolutely requisite for 
the purpose of rendering it possible for the driver 
to render instantly any evolution which will fa- 
cilitate attack or escape. 


Will Use Liberty for Heavy Planes Only 


The Liberty motor is not fitted for this type of 
plane. The Liberty develops more than 400 horse 
power, but it weighs more than 800 pounds ex- 
clusive of its cooling appliances. It was antici- 
pated and officially announced that the Liberty 
motor would be produced in models of four, eight, 
and twelve cylinders, with powers and weights to 
correspond, but this has proved one of the press 
agent’s dreams, and it is now settled that only 
the twelve cylinder Liberty will be manufactured, 
and that the lighter and sufficiently powerful for- 
eign types of motors will be used for this class of 
work. Conspicuous among these types is the 
Hispano-Suiza. 

Second: The two-man fighting plane, which 
is probably best exampled by the British “Bris- 
tol.” This also is a machine in which relative 
lightness and the highest of possible speeds are 
prime requisites. This plane carries an aviator 
and the operator of a machine gun. Thousands 
of these machines are urgently needed in France. 
Tiie attempt to apply the Liberty motor to the 
“Bristol” has not proved successful. Foreign 
types of motors of proved availability have been 
substituted. 

Third: The three-man plane, probably the 
most versatile of all the types of airplanes. It 
is designed for observation and can be used for 
offensive when desired. It is equipped with pho- 
tographic apparatus, devices for obtaining and 
recording artillery locations, has a wireless outfit, 
and is the highest development of what is pre- 
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U. S. Now Producing Winged 
Fleet of Amazing Size 
and Efficiency 
By ALFRED S. HEARN 


sumed to constitute “the eyes of the army.” Its 
speed must be relatively fast, but it cannot hope 
to cope in that respect with the pursuit or combat 
planes. 





LIEUT. FONCK, “ACE OF ACES.” 


Recent press dispatches announced his 59th victory. 
On each occasion he brought down a Boche. He is 
credited with never having received a bullet in his 
own machine. He drives an Hispano Suiza motor. 


The Liberty motor is not adapted for ise in this 
type of plane, but other motors of American man- 
ufacture are available. 

We now come to three classes of fighting 
planes in which the Liberty motor of the existing 
design is deemed suitable by competent and dis- 
interested experts. These are: 

Fourth: The day bombing plane, which is 
best exemplified in the “De Haviland.” This car- 
ries two or three men and a heavy weight of 
bombs and other explosives. It thus requires a 
powerful motor, the proportional weight of which 
is a minor consideration. There is every eviderice 
that the Liberty motor will serve excellently for 
this important class of fighting war work. A 
fleet of these day bombing planes is usually con- 
voyed and protected by the lighter and swifter 
pursuit or combat planes. 


Meets Power and Endurance Tests 


2 
Fifth: The long range, heavy type, night 
bombing plane, which is illustrated by the “Hand- 
ley-Page” and the “Caproni.” This is the class 


which the Germans use in their long flights and. 


night attacks on London, and with which. the 
Austrians have made flights of six or seven hun- 
dred miles to attack cities far to the south in 
Italy. Power and endurance are the qualities re- 
quired, and light engine weight and extremely 
high speeds are not so essential. There is no 
doubt of the availability of the Liberty motor for 
this work, and these bombing planes will play 
their part when the mighty offensive of the Allies 
is under way. 


Sixth: The hydroplane, for use in detecting 
and bombing submarines, and for other purposes 
co-operative with the Allied fleets. The Liberty 
motor has already proved its merit in hydroplane 
use. 

It must not be inferred that the Liberty motor 
will be exclusively used in the United States for 
the three heavier types of planes. Quantity pro- 
duction is in sight with the manufacturers of 
the Rolls-Royce, the leading British heavy model, 


-also of the 300 horse power Hispano-Suiza, ‘the 


leading French type of aviation engine, both of 
which will be produced in large quantities in the 
United States. It is probable that these three 
will be supplemented by other motors not so well 
known ; but the point is that the demand for this 
class of aviation engine is unlimited, and the fact 
that the Liberty motor cannot serve all purposes 
does not constitute a handicap in the execution 
of our air program. 

In addition to the six types of fighting planes 
thus listed there are also required machines for 
primary and advanced training. The Cuftiss en- 
gine and plane is serving excellently for primary 
training, and the Hispano-Suiza 150 horse power 
motor has proved ideal for use on planes for ad- 
vanced training. 


6,000 Curtiss Planes Produced 


It is a highly fortunate circumstance that pri- 
vate American interests undertook the designing 
and manufacture of certain of these lighter en- 
gines and planes long before we entered the war. 
The part played by the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corporation is fairly well known. They 
long since developed and began the quantity pro- 
duction of engines and planes which now provide 
our aviation camps with the machines used by 
the thousands in giving our aviators their first 
experience in the air. These engines and planes 
are of relatively slow speed and slight power, but 
they are unexcelled for purposes of primary in- 
struction. Probably fully 6,000 of these have 
been turned out at the Buffalo plant, and they 
are now being fabricated at the rate of more than 
1,000 a month, 

The public is less familiar with the Hispano- 
Suiza motor and with the vitally important part 
it plays in assuring the success of our aviation 
program, A brief historical sketch of the inven- 
tion, development, and production of this motor 
is of interest. 

The Hispano-Suiza (Spanish-Swiss) aviation 
motor was invented and designed by Mr. Birkigt, 
a Swiss engineer. When Germany plunged 
Europe into war, Mr. Birkigt had- about per- 
fected a four cylinder automobile engine of a 
radically new and most attractive type. He began 
at once the task of transforming this engine into 
an aviation motor, and his engine was the first 
ever designed and constructed abroad which em- 
bodied the now familiar plan of coupling the 
cylinders in a V-shaped form—the one _ later 
adopted by the designers of the Liberty motor, 
and of many other successful aviation, marine, 
automobile, and other motors. 

Many French firms. were then hard at work 
trying to devise a motor which would excel the 
German Mercedes, and most of the French avia- 
tion experts favored the rotary.principle, as em- 
bodied in the Gnome, Clerget, and others. The 
maximum of power obtained in those days was 
about 90 horse power, or that now employed by 
the Curtiss in the construction of motors used 
only for training purposes. ' 

The inventor had great difficulty in interesting 
the French military authorities in his new motor. 

(Continued on page 316) : 
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Exclusive Photographs of F'amous “Aces” 


fay He commands the 
Captain Hertaux = noted Escadrille des 
VE Cigognes, “The Stork 


= Squadron.” 
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Captain Guynemer in his battle plane “Vieux Charles.” He has brought down over 20 
Boches in this, his favorite fighting machine. 
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Assembling room of one of America’s largest aero- 
plane plants. Specially photographed for Forbes 
Magazine. 











Lieut. Lufberry, most famous American “Ace,” the first Testing out Hispano-Suiza motors for traction and endurance results. The rush of air from the 
to meet his death. He was killed in action, in the air. propeller is nearly enough to knock a man down. 
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YOU AND I OWN BIGGEST INSURANGE CO. 


HE United States has organized the greatest 

insurance company in the world. Its under- 
writers include every American taxpaying citizen, 
though he may not know it. Its activities spread 
to all corners of the globe. Although its pre- 
miums are all paid in one city, its benefits go to 
numerous countries. It might well 


How “Uncle Sam, Unlimited” 
Provides for Families of 
Our Soldiers 


By PHYLLIS PERLMAN 


everything from a zoological museum to a public 
market dance hall. The gymnasium of a corre- 
spondence school houses several hundred clerks ; 
70,000 square feet of space in the new national 
building have been allotted to the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau and 42,000 square feet of the 
Merchants’ Transfer building. Both the Elks 

and the Scottish Rites buildings 





be called Uncle Sam’s Insurance 


| SS BSS RR apt 


have been taken over for the same 
purpose. In the huge room of the 





Company, Unlimited—a company in 
which there can never be either lapse 
of premium or unpaid claim. 

The ordinary insurance company 
is started by a group of business 
men who go through the usual 
formalities of incorporation. This 
unique insurance company was cre- 
ated by an act of Congress, October 
6, 1917. 

Unlike its competitors—which, in 

the last analysis, are not competitors 
but co-operators—it is not in any 
sense a money-making venture. 
Rather it is a factory in which 
beneficence is manufactured whole- 
sale. _.. 
When the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau started it upset all precedents 
in insurance organization. While 
the ordinary company insures per- 
sons against the risks of ordinary 
life, this one insures men and 
women engaged in war. In this 
respect it is exclusive. It insures 
against war risks. While other 
organizations lay their administra- 
tive foundation before soliciting any 
business, “Uncle Sam, UnLtd.,” 
knew the scope of its clientele and 
began to solicit “prospects” before 
it concerned itself at all with admin- ° 
istrative and organization details. 


ee 


Eclipses All Insurance Companies 2 


In the first six months of its exist- 
ence it had written two and one- 
third times as much insurance as 
had been done in the whole of 1917 


Fours 71), 


o* 


Chis Certifies That 
has applied for insurance in the amount of $10,000 _, payable in case of death - 


er 


Upon. Kel 


e 
Director ofthe Bugfoy of War Risk Insurmce 
. 


-xeih States o- 


coo ‘in, 


BUREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CERTIFICATE No. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT ty 
? 


National Museum devoted to the 
study of mammals, pre-historic and 
modern, hundreds of women 
stenographers daily manipulate their 
batteries of typewriters, making out 
compensation plans. 

The Langley model of the Hand- 
ley-Page flying machine swings from 
the ceiling above the squads of girls 
who are indexing and cross-indexing 

‘all the men in the army and navy 
and all the women ia the nursing 





Date msurance effective — 


service almost as speedily as the 





inventor would have wished his 





or total permanent disability in monthly installments of $ 57-50 _ 


Subject to the payment of the premiums required, this insurance is granted 
under the authority of an Act amending “An Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,’ 
approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, 
and subject in all respects to the provisions of such Act, of any amendments thereto, 
and of all regulations thereunder, now in force or hereafter adopted, all of which, 
together with the application for this insurance, and the terms and conditions 
published under authority of the Act, shall constitute the contract. 





machine to fly. The Asiatic exhibi- 
tion has made way for record clerks 
and the dynosaurs have been ousted 
so that insurance papers may be 
stored. This vast army of insurance 
workers is on duty twenty-four hours 
daily, working in two shifts, often- 
times reinforced by an emergency 
corps. 


Speed and Efficiency By-Words 


One of the first items attended to 
by the supplies office of the bureau 
was the procuring of the proper 
indexes, records, duplicate and filing 
cards, typewriters and desks, cata- 
logues, and filing cabinets. Every- 
thing had to be done at breakneck 
speed, but nothing could be make- 
shift. The form of the records was 
carefully adapted from the best 
private insurance company sheets. 
The filing cabinets, the safety vaults 





Registrar 


of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, 
in which lay the precious identifica- 








by ali the stock, mutual benefit, and 
fraternal organizations in America. 
The total insurance on its books 
exceeds by several hundred per cent. the busi- 
ness of the largest private insurance company 
in the world. 

The Government insurance company gained 
this phenomenal stand with billion-dollar strides. 
At the beginning of this year the total amount of 
insurance taken out was $2,871,927,000. One 
month later it was $5,446,925,000. On St. Valen- 
tine’s day, the banner day of its career, the books 
showed $8,316,099,500, and at the end of the 
month, $10,600,225,000. March showed $13,000, 
000,000; April, $15,500,000,000; May, $18,000,- 
000,000 ; June, $22,000,000,000. 

The number of applications increased daily 
while the average amount of insurance asked for 
—the limits are $1,000 and $10,000—was $8,500. 
An ordinary day in January brought in 3,000 ap- 
plications. The record day, February 14, had 
54,000 applications. 

To house and take-care of this Niagara of bus- 
iness, the personnel and space of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau had to spread with seven- 
league boots. When the military and naval in- 
surance act was signed on October 6, 1917, it 
was a growth of the old marine insurance which 
had gone into effect in 1914. This older insur- 
ance had been for hulls and cargoes, a necessary 
meastire caused by the seizure of ships and the 
frequent sinkings by the belligerent nations. The 
War Risk Insurance Bureau of 1914 was an in- 





conspicuous branch of the Treasury Department, 
consisting of about fifty clerks and directors 
working in the basement of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Today, less than a year since its creation, 
“Uncle Sam, UnLtd.,” occupies 260,000 square 
feet of space in eleven buildings, some comman- 
deered, some built for the purpose, and has a 
force of 7,500 workers, ninety per cent. of whom 
are women. The buildings used have included 








$22,300,000,000 


EAD these figures of the amount 

R of life insurance applied for by 

our soldiers and sailors who 

have gone to fight to insure the safety 
of you and me—and civilization. 


Applied for to date..... $22,300,000,000 


Applied for per month. 2,576,888,888 
Applied for per week.. 594,666,666 
Applied for per day.... 99,111,111 
Applied for per hour.. 14,158,730 
Applied for per minute. 235,979 
Applied for per second. 3,933 
Smallest day’s business $18,740,000 

501,622,000 


Largest day’s business. 

















- 





tions of our brave soldiers and 

sailors, of our courageous nurses. 
were ordered of the best material, which should 
last at least a generation. Indeed, they are of sucli 
excellent quality that one of the assistant director 
has expressed the fear that they might be too 
heavy for the floors of the Elks building in which 
they are placed. In the basement of one building. 
tier upon tier and row upon row of filing cabinets 
have been placed, with pulley-drawn ladders be 
tween to expedite the search for records upot 
call. To a casual observer, guided through thi: 
“orderly labyrinth” the sight of so many drawer: 
of insurance contracts is bewildering. But to th: 
clerks in charge they are very simply systema- 
tized folios, in each one of which is gathered 
“national. servant’s” application for insurance 
and all subsequent pertinent data concerning 
him—a folio, with its index, which serves for all 
purposes whether adjudication of claims, com- 
pensation or merely statistical information. 


Unique Method of Filing 


In another room are the alphabetical files con- 
taining the names of every one in war servicc 
who has made application for insurance, together 
with his or her index number. Outside of this 
department no name is ever used in tracing rec- 
ords. One look at the double cabinet of Smiths, 


several hundreds of which may have the same 
Christian name, shows the futility of an alphabet- 




















ical system for further identification. When any 
facts about any soldier, sailor, nurse or other 
person entitled to insurance are demanded, or in 
case of the death or disability. of such a person, 
a file clerk discovers the index number attached 
From that moment 


to the name and records it. 





SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY McADOO, 


Director-in-Chief of the Bureau «cf War Risk 
Insurance. 


the name of the insured is not again used until 
the operation is complete. 

General March and General Swing sent speciai 
requests for their insurance certificates, which is 
the notification of the beneficiary of the insured 
that the former may some day be entitled to a 
compensation. So accurately were the records 
kept and so carefully was the work done that their 
requests went through the ordinary procedure 
that would be entailed should any buck private 
make the same request. Some clerk looked up 
General March and General Swing in the alpha- 
betical index, found their index numbers, and 
sent them through the regular channels to the 
final department, where the certificates are is- 
sued. These certificates, with the index number, 
will be returned to the alphabetical room where 
they will be checked up and from thence for- 
warded to these two members of the General 
Staff. 


Insurance Benefits Settled Immediately 


While the representative of Forbes was be- 
ing shown through the record and file rooms 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau, and while 
the mechanism of “Uncle Sam, UnLtd.,” was 
being, explained, a tragic incident occurred 
which more than anything else emphasized 
the efficiency and the simplicity of this tre- 
mendous organization. The message reached 
Washington, the headquarters of the Insur- 
ance Bureau, of the sudden death of Major 
John Purroy Mitchel, ex-Mayor of New York 
City, who had enlisted in the aviation service. 
The news was grasped when the clerk had 
discovered the index number of Major 
Mitchel’s insurance application, 645,636 K A, 
and within ten minutes the wheels had been 
turned for the recording and settling of the 
ex-mayor’s insurance benefits to his bereaved 
beneficiaries. 

Immediately after the Adjutant-General of 
the Army officially declared the men missing 
from the torpedoed transport Moldavia were 
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dead, machinery for the payment of claims to 
their beneficiaries was put into motion. Every 
effort consistent with the avoidance of errors 
was taken to speed up the establishment of 
claims and the issuance of checks. Informa- 
tion concerning the insurance protection of 
the Moldavia victims was obtained from the 
files and the record and review of it were 
completed within six hours after the first 
news of the sinking reached the Capital. 
Fifty-three American soldiers were reported 
lost on this transport. The day the news came 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau had on file 
applications from forty-nine of them, the av- 
erage amount of which was $8,714, more than 
four-fifths of the maximum $10,000 fixed by 
law. The insurance record for the soldiers 
on the Moldavia is representative of the en- 
tire American army and navy. 

When the Tuscania disaster occurred the 
Bureau’s files were not yet in shipshape order. 
The first cable intimated a huge death list. 
Deputy Commissioner Gaines of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau realized at once the tre- 
mendous amount of work which would be 
incurred as soon as the casualty lists came in 
from the Adjutant-General’s office. That 
night the deputy commissioner, assisted by a 
woman in charge of one division of the files 
and several other chiefs and lesser clerks, 
worked until past midnight to evolve some 


_ scheme whereby the claims of the men who 


might be dead or lost could easily be found. 
By morning they had so arranged things that 
by the time the names of the victims were 
received the working- machinery was in as 
good order as if the insurance company had 
been on a perfectly stabilized foundation at 
the beginning. 


Mark of Appreciation to Fighting Men 


Now, why did the Government undertake 
such a new and strange enterprise? Why, 
seeing that the Government makes allotments 
to families whose men are in the service and 
that it has its traditional pension system, 
should it make this comprehensive innova- 
tion? 

_ Briefly here is the answer: The Government 
is expressing its appreciation to its fighting 
men for the service they are rendering. 

Ordinary insurance companies, while they 
must continue the policy of a man previously 
insured, will not underwrite a new client who 
is entering a life so bound up in danger as 
that of a soldier or sailor. War destroys in- 
surability. The Government, therefore, feels 
that it must make up this.loss to the men and 
their families. Even if private insurance com- 
panies were willing to accept men in khaki 
and blue, they could only afford to underwrite 
them at prohibitive rates. 

Just before the enactment of the Govern- 
ment insurance law, representatives of all the 
largest insurance companies in America met 
in Washington to discuss its value and effects. 
It was discovered that the lowest figure which 
insurance companies could afford to offer to 
men going to war was $58 a $1,000, and that 
only for one year. At that rate the $10,000 
life insurance for a soldier twenty-six years 
old would cost $580 with a private company. 
The Government offered the same benefit at 
$80.40. This single statement of rates will 
prove at a glance the urgent necessity for 
Government insurance. _ 

That, however, is only the material side of 
the matter. There is a human side which 
must be considered. Our men must be pro- 
tected. Their spirits must be maintained. 
Only men confident that “the hearth fires are 
still burning” can achieve victory. By paying 
sixty-five cents a month, a twenty-one-year- 
old youth may insure himself for $1,000. A 
man of fifty-one gets the same amount for 
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$1.20 a month. Elementary arithmetic shows 
how inexpensive a $10,000 policy is made by 
the Government. Every one of our boys can 
afford the minimum amount. A goodly ma- 
jority can afford the maximum. 


Strengthens Morale of Soldiery 


Government insurance, while being the 
greatest measure of protection ever offered 
to its fighting forces by any nation, is not 
charity; it is merely a means, a very simple, 
generous, well-devised means of strengthen- 
ing the morale of the country’s soldiery. It 
is justice to the men who have sacrificed 
their civilian lives and have rallied to the 
colors. It is a mark of appreciation to loved 
ones at home who have given them to the 
nation’s service. An insured man fighting at 
the front has no fear that his people will be 
left penniless. As one soldier who had taken 
out the maximum cheerily said to a higher 
officer, “I have taken care of my family; now 
I can go out and fight like hell.” 

One major-general, as his division started 
overseas one hundred per cent. insured, said, 
“We are bound to win, for Government in- 
surance is a vital element of victory.” 


Eliminates Pensions 


An insured man does not receive a pension. 
The old-time form of compensation, which 
impoverished a man in body and in spirit, is 
replaced by the manly, self-earned insurance. 
No man has been compelled to take out in- 
surance. No Prussianism enters into the tak- 
ing out of policies. For twenty years after he 
becomes disabled or dies, the benefits of his 
insurance policy are paid in monthly install- 
ments, with interest on the principal. It is 
an income benefit rather than a bulk payment. 





WM. C. DE LANOY, 
Director, U. S. War Risk Insurance Bureau. 


If a soldier becomes totally disabled, he mere- 


_ly has a letter written to the War Risk Bureau 


at Washington. If he dies, his widow, or other 
claimant, the beneficiary of his policy, writes. 
Often this request is unnecessary; most often 
the Bureau will reach the claimant first. The 
business works automatically. Every man 
entering the service can insure himself at any 
time up to 120 days after his enlistment. 
(Continued on page 316) 
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General Gouraud is one of the greatest strategists developed a ; 

in the war by the French. Before the attack on Fort de la is one of the § 
Pompelle, knowing the foe’s plans he withdrew his troops from artillery on 
front lines. The Germans wasted thousands of shells on empty hovrs at 
trenches, and 

when they ad- 

vanced were 

met with ter- 

rific fire from 

the machine 

guns. 


(c) Kadel & Herbert. 


\ 


The German soldier lying dead on the ground has been left behind by 
driving the Boches out of their advantage 
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(c) Central News Photo Service. 


Mothers’ Day was celebrated in France with much enthusiasm near the battle front. “Somewhere in France” — aah 
The picture shows a French peasant woman giving an American soldier flowers on honoring their fallen waar . | 
this occasion. She has two sons in the service and was once herself a German prisoner. ; thei 
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(c) Kadel & Herbert. 
stographs to arrive in this country showing American heavy 
ach front. These “heavies” can be kept in action for 
and cre probably now bombing the German lines: 


(c) Underwood & Underwood. 
ades. He was nipped by the French soldiers, who are 
sitions on outpost duty. 


e (c) Kadel & Herbert. 
Typical of the wonderful spirit prevailing among the men of the Allied warring nations, these three 
British Tommies, who have been wounded, seem to be quite happy. Pluckily they are 
. . helping each other to a British Hos pital to have their wounds dressed. 


htral News Photo Service. ee: ; ; “ (c) International Film Service. 


- 8. Marine Corps are ‘ Carrier pigeon divisions are important auxiliaries in our Signal Corps. Uncle Sam is anxious to get 
& marking stones for for this unit those who as boys played with pigeons. They need less special 
; training in handling the winged messengers. 
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Coming Events at Washington 


WILSON AND ROOSEVELT IN 1920? 


somewhat indelicate at the present time; 

nevertheless underneath the surface in 
Washington there is a growing current of debate 
as to the candidates and issues of the presidential 
campaign of 1920. It is now almost a foregone 
conclusion that Woodrow Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt will oppose each other at the polls. 

If the belief of the leaders of the two parties 
is vindicated by the developments, there can be 
no third term issue. Many of the Democrats consid- 
er it both untimely and unethical to discuss above a 
whisper a third term for President 
Wilson, but they are talking among 
themselves that it will be difficult for 
him to refuse a renomination. While 
the Baltimore convention which nom- 
inated Woodrow Wilson went on 
record as favoring a single term for 
each incumbent of the office of Chief 
Executive, that action at the time was 
aimed directly at Theodore Roosevelt’s 
ambitions for a third term, and it was 
not foreseen that the Democratic 
party would eventually find itself in 
a similar position. ; 

Platform planks, however, have 
ever been subject to replacement, and 
the Democratic leaders find ample 
justification for a third term for Wil- 
son in the already widely voiced plea 
to stand by the President. While 
they have claimed that it is necessary 
to support Wilson to insure the con- 
tinuation of his policies until victory 
has been secured, they argue that in 
the great reconstruction period which 
will follow, it will be equally im- 
portant to retain the same hand at the 
helm of the ship of state to guide it 
to the haven of peace. 


Wilson Non-Committal 


P* mcaine discussions are held to be 


Woodrow Wilson has not com- 
mitted himself upon the third term 
question, but the leaders are certain 
that if Colonel Roosevelt is the Repub- 
lican nominee, or a defeat for the 
Democratic party is impending, the 
President cannot decline to allow his 
name to be put up. ; 

The Republicans have cast around 
for a leader, but their discussions 
return almost invariably to the Colonel. 
With the breach between the “Old 
Guard” and the Progressives nearly healed, the 
Colonel and ex-President Taft reconciled, the 
Republicans are now bending every effort to ob- 
tain control of the next Congress, and with 
Roosevelt at their head in 1920, the leaders are 
confident that the party will return to power. 
A combination of circumstances—with first, a 
party split and, later, the world war—have placed 
them in their present situation. The Democrats, 
however, are determined to hold by strategy every 
position obtained through luck. They will point 
to their war record and the things which are now 
being accomplished rather than those during the 
first months of the war, and will urge the con- 
tinuance of Woodrow Wilson in power as the 
only safe measure. 

The first sounding of the campaign issues for 
1920 and the Republican stand was made by 
Colonel Roosevelt at the New York Republican 
State convention, when the ex-president again 
demonstrated his ability to sweep an assemblage 
off its feet through his personal magnetism. 
Government ownership should be avoided when- 


May Pool All Allies’ Food— 
Gas Surprise for Huns— 
Rubber Famine? 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN 

Our Washington Correspondent 
ever possible, he declared. Stress should be laid 
on this point by the Republicans at a time when 
Government control of the railroads, the tele- 
graph and telephone lines and the majority of 
the essential industries threatens a still further 
extension. } 





element and the disloyal Americans, and criticism 
where it is deserved. 

The question of criticism, however, is one 
which Republicans realize must be handled 
gently. While blunders of the men in power, or 
mistaken policies of the Democrats, must be 
brought to the voters’ attention, at the same time 
there must be no opportunity for the party. in 
power to raise the question of disloyalty which 
might readily be made if the Republican charges 
appear to be inspired by their own political am- 
bitions rather than patriotic motives. 

The plan of operation for 1920 will 
have an opportunity for a tryout in 
the coming fall fight for the control 
of Congress. For this battle the 
Democrats have found no better 
slogan than their familiar “Stand by 
the President,” and they deny that 
their opponents will be able to find 
any issue which will enable them to 
get the support at the polls. 

Control of the House is going to be 
a close race, and some Republicans 
believe that they can even obtain a 
majority in the Senate or so reduce 
the Democratic majority as to leave 
the Administration dependent upon 
them for the passage of many meas- 
ures. J. Ham Lewis, the Wilson 
spokesman, is one Senator whose seat 
the Republicans will make a specia! 
effort to obtain, and they will like- 
wise endeavor to defeat Hollis of New 
Hampshire, Saulsbury of Delaware, 
and several others. The contest for 
the successor to Newlands of Nevada 
is another which may be decided in 
favor of the Republicans. 

In the House there is much un 
certainty, partly due to the dissensio: 
among the members of the Republicai 
Congressional Committee, and partl\ 
to the fact that party lines are being 
broken to a great extent and manager: 
are no longer able to count upon thei: 
alignment of the voters. 


Democrats Marking Time 


The Democrats, with canny for¢ 
sight, sidestepped the question of rais- 
ing the draft age until after the fa!! 


(0) Uencrat news. elections. While Provost Marsh: 


A new and striking portrait of President Wilson, showing the deep- 


grooved lines which are his war marks. 


Republican leaders are making a point of 
emphasizing the support which the party has 
given President Wilson in Congress when many 
of the measures which he favored have been 
threatened with defeat by independent Demo- 
crats, but they are not forgetting to add that 
many of the administration measures were un- 
wise and were bitterly fought. It is also ap- 
parent that there will be a strong effort to divert 
the campaign of 1920 to one of issues rather than 
personalities, although the two prospective can- 
didates are both men who have dictated their 
policies with a stern individuality. But Republi- 
cans are adroitly reminding the public that the 
great conflict is the nation’s war, not the Presi- 
dent’s. 


Question of Criticism Delicate One 
This point Roosevelt also seized upon in his 
Saratoga speech. Absolute Americanization of 
the nation is necessary, the Republican leaders 


are declaring, and to secure this requires sound 
policies, a more rigid suppression of the I. W. W. 


General Crowder and army officers 
have been demanding that the drait 
age be extended to 45, they are not dependeni 
upon the voters for their positions. The poli- 
ticians are not taking any such chances of furthe: 
disrupting the voting population and possibl, 
spreading disaffection. And so when the ques- 
tion arose as to who was to make the first ste) 
toward the new legislation, nobody could be 
found who would assume the responsibility. 
Action has accordingly been postponed until afte: 
election day. 

The Republicans will accordingly be dependen 
in their campaign largely upon local issues, an¢ 
the general claim that a more vigorous prose- 
cution of the war should be made. The ques- 
tion of government control, Washington leader: 
believe, offers the best chance for debate. Wit! 


' the Government in charge of the railroads, the 


express companies, telegraphs, telephones, an‘ 
the possibility that this control will exten: 
further as a part of the war work, the Admin- 
istration must act quickly to show whether i‘ 
will give better service to the public or whether 
these organizations are to sink into a bureau 




















cratic lethargy, under the control of politicians 
instead of business men. - 

Already there are indications that in some sec- 
tions the increase in the freight rates will be made 
the subject of attack in the coming campaign, 
and it will not be difficult to seize upon other 
points in the railroad management for criticism. 

The Detmocratic leaders, while fully awake 
to the tremendous political power which is 
theirs through the supervision of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees, who are 
now virtually government employees, are also 
cognizant of the responsibility which goes with 
this control, The votes of all these men hang in 
the balance, and the scales are being handled with 
caution. There is much talk of new plans for 
the betterment of all the services. Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo has hurried out with announce- 
mentseof a progressive program on railroad im- 
provements, a possible extension of Government 
insurance to the railroad employees, and similar 
boons. A general reorganization of the wire ser- 
vice of the country is promised. 

The people, however, will want to see some 
tangible steps taken toward these ends before the 
fall election, and very definite action before the 
next presidential campaign. They will likewise 
want to know how the war is to be paid for. 
Action on the revenue bill can be delayed long 
enough not to interfere with the Congressional 
election, but no longer, and the Administration 
will have to show the voters whether the high 
cost of the war is to fall upon them without 
any compensation in the way of higher wages, 
the fixing of prices on necessities and similar 
benefits, or whether they must bear their war 
burdens without relief. 


Food Pooling Possible 


On the other hand, employers are wondering 
what their future will be in the event of wage 
increases, greater excess profit taxes, and closer 
governmental regulations. Many of them have 
factories erected for war contracts which may 
be left useless upon their hands when peace is 
declared. 


The party which can.convince the voters that 


it will press the war most vigorously and at the 
same time offer a panacea for all the accompany- 
ing domestic problems will win at the polls, and 
the political war, as seen now in the Washington 
headquarters, promises to be as hard fought as 
any battle in France. 

Herbert Hoover is now in Europe. It can be 
stated authoritatively that back of the announced 
purpose of his visit, involving conferences with 
the food authorities of the Allies in order to 
determine their requirements and the food pro- 
gram necessary in America to meet the demands, 
is a still bigger proposition. . 

This contemplates a possible pooling of the 
food supplies of the nations, just as the armies 
on the Western Front have been unified, with 
action which may go to the extent of purchasing 
the entire output of any commodity threatened 
by a shortage. Such a plan might, for instance, 
result in the outright purchase at a fixed price of 
the entire wheat crop of America and the Euro- 
pean Allies, and its distribution through a single 
food administrator or an allied board. 

This unification in supplies, it is admitted by 
those in a position to know, is inevitable, and 
the constant interchange of officials between the 
United States and Europe is rapidly preparing 
the way for definite action. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Assistant Secretary of 
War, and who, as agent for the Allies before 
the United States entered the war, established a 
record as the greatest purchasing agent in history, 
is also abroad. So is Charles R. Day, a member 
of the War Council and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. These men know intimately the 
problems which confront the United States in 
speeding up the war machine, and they know 
the manner which promises the most advan- 
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tageous cooperation with the Allies. When the 
questions have been studied from the actual 
French front they will be in a still better position 
to go ahead with the plans which will mean a 
standardization of munitions, equipment, and the 
distribution of supplies. 


Neck of Bottle in France 


The neck of the bottle on freight traffic has 
been transferred from the United States to the 
ports of debarkation in France. While shipments 
of men and supplies now leave this country 
with promptness there are still delays at the 
French ports in unloading and distributing. Prog- 
ress has been made, but the efficiency men who 
have been drafted into the Government work 
from big industrial enterprises believe that still 
greater speed can be obtained. 

As the American troops increase on the battle 
front the supply problems become more com- 
plicated. To carry the flood of freight being 
deposited at the French ports, the War Depart- 
ment, through its railway engineers, is preparing 
to throw .out new lines of communication. 
Samuel M. Felton, who is now Director General 
of Military Railways, it is understood, is nego- 
tiating with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for 
another contract for 500 engines of the latest 
type for exclusive work in France, and these will 
be sent over intact in order that no time may be 
lost in assembling them on the other side. 

The numbers of men sent to France cannot be 
larger than the supply department can handle, 
and for this reason, while the shipment of troops 
is most before the public eye, the War Depart- 
ment is just as much concerned with the less 
showy, but essential, problems of caring for the 
men after they go abroad. 

Whenever the Peace Conference is held it 
would not be surprising if President Wilson him- 
self attended, violating all traditions. It has been 
an unwritten law that the Chief Executive 
should not leave the United States, but in a 
matter of such vast importance. as the peace 
conference it is not unlikely that President 
Wilson might go in person. There is nothing 
to prohibit such action, and the President has 
always shown himself independent of prece- 
dent in his conduct in office. 


U. S. to Build Ships for South America 


Building ships for an American merchant 
marine is a big undertaking, but Edward N. 
Hurley of the Shipping Board is now beginning 
to think of building ships for other countries as 
well. Back of his invitation to the diplomatic 
representatives of the Latin-American republics 
at Washington that they inspect the great Hog 
Island yards is more than the mere purpose of 
showing the prize project of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation as it nears completion. The first 
American-Chilean steamship line has been put 
into operation. Why not other lines, backed by 
South American capital in which the United 
States will build the vessels and sell them to the 
Southern companies for operation? 

When the shipbuilding industry has been built 
up in the United States to the extent which is 
necessary because of the war conditions, some 
steps must be taken to protect it and to provide 
for the future of the business. With the yards 
already in the United States, there is no reason 
why the non-shipbuilding countries should not 
turn to this country when buying vessels. 

This is the idea behind the interest which the 
Shipping Board is displaying in placing - the 
facilities of the United States shipbuilding in- 
dustry before the Latin-American republics, for 
it will be in South America that the commercial 
revival after the war will first be felt, and in that 
field, heretofore commercially monopolized by the 
Germans, will lie some of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for trade expansion. 
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“Gas” is one of the forbidden words for Army 
officers in Washington. Nevertheless from time 
to time there are indications that behind the 
silence much of the most important war work is 
being accomplished. 

On the Western Front several of the most 
notable German gains were effected through the 
use of new gases projected through the use of 
long-range gas shells, which throw a barrage over 
any section where an attack is to be launched, 
rendering the country untenable for days. 

There is little being revealed as to the extent 
and success of these gas attacks, but their effect- 
iveness is not denied. All gas warfare, how- 
ever, is simply a matter of chemistry and experi- 
menting until a neutralizing agent is found for 
each new gas invented by the Germans. In the 
meantime, the American gas service is busy upon 
the manufacture of gases of its own to be used 
in offensives. The entire gas service has just 
been reorganized and brought under the direc- 
tion of General E. G. Siebert, embracing offensive 
and defensive use of gas, the chemical experi- 
ments, and the manufacture of the safety devices 
and protective appliances. 

In the matter of gas shells, which is the latest 
method of releasing the poisonous fumes, the 
Ordnance branch is also working on new devices. 
A high officer, whose name cannot now be dis- 
closed, will shortly make a tour of inspection on 
every European battle front with a view to 
studying ordnance questions, and one of the most 
important of these is the matter of long-range 
gas shells. The results of his studies are expect- 
ed to make a material difference in many ord- 
nance matters, particularly gas bombardments. 


Rubber Shortage Alarming 


A rubber shortage is the latest peril to con- 
front manufacturers, and there is serious talk at 
the War Industries Board that a curtailment in 
the supplies allowed automobile manufacturers 
may be impending. ) 

Of course, in such a situation there will be 
the necessity of choosing between the tires and 
other rubber parts of tractors, motor trucks and 
other war machinery, against the tires of p'easure 
cars, and in such an event members of the War 
Industries Board privately admit that the pleasure 
cars may have to be restricted for the duration 
of the war. This has been threatened before by 
the curtailment of the steel output and the possi- 
bility of a gasoline shortage. But the rubber 
trouble is now assuming the most alarming pro- 
portions of any in the minds of the automobile 
manufacturers. 

The curtailment, if it comes, will not be due 
to any lack of rubber in the countries where it is 
produced, but solely to a shortage of tonnage 
facilities. Due to the licensing of rubber im- 
portations by the War Trade Board and the 
restrictions placed upon the amount of tonnage 
allotted to the rubber trade, which has cut down 
the amount brought into the United States, sup- 
plies are running low. 

It is realized that any suspension in the manu- 
facture of tires for pleasure cars, with the re- 
sultant effect upon the entire automobile in- 
dustry, would throw thousands of people out of 
emplo¥ment and materially affect the strength 
of many of the great corporations. The whole 
question accordingly is being looked into with 
considerable care before any definite steps are 
taken, and the matter will doubtless find its way 
to President Wilson. 





At the beginning of the war the normal sav- 
ings of the people of the United States was 
estimated at between $5,000,000,000 and $6,- 
000,000,000. In 1917 they were estimated to 
be between $14,000,000,000 and $15,000,000,- 
000. 


*x* * * 


Exports from the United States to South 
America last year amounted to approximately 


$300,000,000. 
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AKE friends and you will make money. 
M “T do not wittingly employ a man 
who cannot meet other men and make 
friends of them in the meeting,” declares 
Thomas E. Wilson, whose rise, unaided, to the 
head of a great packing organization, is 
a. typical American fact-romance. 

“T had met Kitchener before he became fam- 
ous, was impressed with his cailber and made 
friends with him,” Charles M. Schwab confided 
to me. Later, Kitchener summoned Schwab 
and gave him war orders running into hun- 
dreds of millions. 

“T believe in making friends,” Mr. Schwab 
added. 

I have since learned that Mr. Schwab had 
similarly spotted Jellicoe as a coming man, 
and made it his business to cultivate that naval 
officer’s acquaintance long before “Admiral” 
was prefixed to Jellicoe’s name. Schwab at- 
tributes his success in no small measure to the 
friendships he has studiously made all through 
life. 

When the directors of a great enterprise 
need a president, to whom do their minds first 
turn? To some utter stranger? No; to some 
man they know, some man they have met, 
some man who has made a strong impression 
upon them, some man toward whom they feel 
friendly. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the largest 
bank in America, will engage as an executive 
no man who has not made a wide circle of 
friends. 

Corporations today are willing to pay any 
price for an executive who is friendly with the 
public, who has won the public’s confidence 
and good-will. 

Make friends and your friends will make 
you. 

Friendship 
breeds failure. 

Henry Ford, in a sense, owed his start as a 
maker of motors to the friendship of a street 
vendor of coffee and sandwiches, “Coffee Jim,” 
to whose lunch wagon the impecunious young 
inventor used to trudge for a midnight cup of 
coffee when wrestling with his first experi- 
mental engine. Ford had made a friend of 
him. 

Henry P. Davison not long since was a guest 
of the King of England, and was entertained 
also by the Prince of Wales. This American 
banker’s phenomenal rise is attributable in un- 
usual degree to his success in winning friend- 
ships. Half the leading financial institutions 
in. New York are officered by friends of Davi- 
son, by men whom he has grappled to his soul 
“with hooks of steel,” men who would go 


eliminates friction. Enmity 
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through fire and water for him. “Davison 
men” has become a current phrase in the 
financial world. 


“Your friends can do little for you; you. 


must carve your own path,” is a truism. Yet 
not more of a truisin than that without friends 
no man can reach and long stay at the top. 

When rulers lose the friendship of their 
people their house sooner or later loses the 
crown. : 

No head of a great industrial organization 
who has forfeited the friendship of his whole 
force can long retain his place, for without 
friendly co-operation his administration must 
prove a costly failure. 

“The self-made man is an unfinished prod- 
uct” it has been wittily said. No man is a 
finished product who, in making himself, has 
neglected to make friends. 

A certain executive some time ago fell into 
disfavor and it was freely rumored that he was 
slated to go. One of his powerful friends 
graciously let all know that he was to stand 
by him—and all tongues instantly ceased to 
wag. 

How often have men been made or unmade 
by the loyalty of their friends at a critical 
hour ! 

“Can any man grow so big that he-does not 
need friends? Can you not trace some gigan- 
tic bankruptcies to the trade lost through the 
notion of the executives that they were so 
important that the opinion of the world did 
not count?” asks Thomas E. Wilson, already 
quoted. Again: “For meeting many men 
through the day, learning from them and mak- 
ing friends, if possible, is my way of doing 
business. The path of an executive and of an 
organization which he represents is hard or 
easy precisely in proportion to the number*of 
friends he has. Since one meets so many men 
but once, and their single impression grades 
the mark which they give to you and your 
business, isn’t it worth while having the mark 
a.good one?” 

The way to make a true friend is to be one. 

It takes the right kind of qualities to make 
the right kind of friends. 

Like attracts like. “Show me your friends 
and I’ll tell you what you are,” contains a real 
truth. 

The best friendships are not born of selfish- 
ness but of unselfishness. 

To have sincere friends one must bea sin- 
cere friend. 

Friendship implies loyalty, esteem, cordial- 
ity, sympathy, affection, readiness to aid, to 
help, to stick, to fight for, if need be. 

The real friend is he or she who can share 
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all our sorrows and double all our joys. 

Poets and sages all through the ages have 
reserved their loftiest language for the por- 
traying of true friendship, true friends. 

Germany’s crowning tragedy is that she is 
without a friend among the free nations of 
the world. Her cruelty, barbarity; beastliness, 
treachery, have lost her the respect of every 
decent human being on the face of the earth. 

The United States now stands high in the 
friendship of other peoples because she has 
demonstrated that she is the friend of every 
worthy nation. Even Latin America has come 
to see in us a true friend. China looks upon 
us as her staunchest of friends, because on a 
memorable occasion we acted the rdéle of 
friend to her in her hour of travail. 

Some among our older generation of busi- 
ness leaders imagined that they were power- 
ful enough to force their way forward with- 
out troubling to make friends. But in time 
most of them learned better. 

No. No man can make the most of his life, 
either in business or socially, without carefully 
and conscientiously striving to win friends as 
he goes along. 

To put it on no higher plane, the man who 
“as most friends has most potential custom- 
ers—or, if he be a professional man, the most 
potential clients or patients. 

An ‘aptitude for winning friends. is an in- 
valuable qualification for winning success. 

The young man who aspires to make his 
mark in the world, who aspires to merit 
honors from his fellow men, must early and 
earnestly and unselfishly seek to deserve the 
friendship of others. 

The friend indeed is the friend when you are 
in need. 

; ee friendship and it will return seven- 
old. 

What were life without friends? 

Is not the aim and end of life to-give and 
get happiness? 

And what happiness can there be without 
friendships and friends? 

Friends are essential to success. 

They are still more essential to happiness. 

And success without happiness is not true 
success. 

Therefore, to win place and power. and 
honor and happiness, begin by assiduously and 
unselfishly winning friends, 

True friendship cannot be bought with 
money. : 

True friendship can be bought only by 
friendship. 

To have friends, be a friend! 

—Reprinted by special permission from Heart's. 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND LIVING 
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So much absurd confusion seems to be in 
the public’s mind with regard to the terms 
“anarchy” and “socialism” that it may be 
fitting to remark here that every civilized gov- 
ernment is “a state of socialism.” A civilized 
government simply represents a community of 
interests. It is not socialism that the people of 
a civilized nation is fighting but anarchy, and 
when individuals or any class within this so- 
cialistic state or government take by stealth 
more than is their due from the fruits of 
brains and labor, or arrogate to themselves 
undue power, they have committed as grave 
an error as-those who break into a community 
for the purpose of confiscating wealth. It is 
therefore our duty to see not only that an- 
archy does not break into our socialistic state, 
but that it is likewise suppressed within.— 


William Guggenheim. 
o-2, 2 


To the persistent advertiser the public gives 


that intangible, yet supremely valuable asset 
known as good-will. 
x * * 

I have come to see life, not as 

the chase of a forever-impossible 


GIFTS 


AY these be yours . . . 
The Gifts that make the Dreamers into 
Doers, 
The Gift to work 
Through Joy and Sorrow, Light or Murk, 
To play, with all your soul and heart, 
A manly part! 


The Gift of Discontent, to keep you driving 
Forward and up, forever striving 
For something better in the days hereafter; 
The Gift of Kindness and the Gift of Laughter, 
And all the Gifts of Love and Faith and 
Friends, 

Of Justice and of Truth, 
And in your heart, until life’s journey ends, 
The Priceless Gift of Youth, 
Hope that inspires and Courage that endures, 
May all these Gifts be Yours! 

—Berton Braley in “Things As They 

Are,” George Doran Co. 


For young men starting upon their lifework, 
it is much the best to begin, as I did, at the be- 
ginning, and occupy the most subordinate posi- 
tions. Many of the present-day leading men of 
Pittsburg, who rose with me, had a serious re- 
sponsibility thrust upon them at the very threshold 
of their careers. They were introduced to the 
broom, and spent the first hours of their business 
life sweeping out the office. I notice we have 
janitors and janitresses now in offices, and our 
young men, unfortunately, miss that salutary 
branch of early education. Still J would say to 
the boy who has the genius of the future partner 
in him, that if by chance the professional sweeper 
is absent any morning, do not hesitate to try your 
hand at the broom. It does not hurt the newest 
comer to sweep out the office if necessary.—An- 
drew Carnegie. 

* * 
Let your declaration of independence have in it 
freedom for others as well as for yourself. 
* * * 
I have often been asked to de- 
fine the true secret of success. It 





is thrift in all its phases, and, prin- 





personal happiness, but as a field 
for endeavor toward the happiness 
of the whole human family. There 
is no other success. I know, indeed, 
ot nothing more subtly satisfying 
and cheering than a knowledge of 
the real goodwill and appreciation 
of others. Such happiness does not 
come with money, nor does it flow 
from a fine physical state. It can- 
not be bought. But it is the keen- 
est joy, after all, and the toiler’s 
truest and best reward.—William 
Dean Howells. 

~-<€ 4 

America’s safety, America’s 

ideals, America’s rights are at 
stake. Democracy and _ liberty 
throughout the world depend upon 
America’s valor, America’s strength, 
America’s fighting power. We can 
win and save the world from des- 
potism and bondage only if we 
pull together. Let us go forward 
with unshakable purpose to do our 
part superlatively. Then we shall 
save America, restore peace to a 
distracted world and gain for our- 
selves the coveted distinction and 
just reward of patriotic service 
nobly done-—W. G. McAdoo. 

ee er 

Idealism plays a great part in the 

common life of every one, but we 
are compelled to interpret it~ in 
the terms of common sense.—Sir 
Joseph Compton Rickett. 

ee ee 





_ The qualities of honesty, energy, 
frugality, integrity, are more nec- 
essary than ever today. They are 
so often urged that they have be- 
come commonplace; but they are 
really more prized than ever.—Mar- 
shall Field. 


* 4 * 
Let us have faith that’ right makes might; and 








GENERALISSIMO FOCH 


This photograph is regarded as the best likeness yet published of the veteran 
strategist who is leading the Allied armies to victory. 


Liberty is never cheap. It is made difficult, 


cipally, thrift as applied to saving. 
A young man may have many 
friends, but he will find none so 
steadfast, so constant, so ready to 
respond to his wants, so capable 
of pushing him ahead, as a little 
leather-covered _book, with the 
name of a bank on its cover. Sav- 
ing is the first great principle of 
all success. It creates independ- 
ence, it gives a young man stand- 
ing, it fills him with vigor, it stimu- 
lates him with the proper energy; 
in fact, it brings to him the best 
part of any success—happiness and 
_contentment. If it were possible 
to inject the quality of saving into 
every boy, we would have a great 
many more real men.—Sir Thomas 
Lipton. 








* * * 


The man who knows the least is 
he who thinks he knows it all. 
i ere 
The most essential factor is per- 
sistence—the determination never 
to allow your energy or enthusiasm 
to be dampened by the discourage- 
ments that must inevitably come. 
I believe that he is richer for the 
battle with the world, in any vo- 
cation, who has great determination 
and little talent, rather than his 
seemingly more fortunate brother 
with great talent, perhaps, but little 
determination. As for the field of 
literature, I cannot but express my 
conviction that meteoric flights, such 
as have been taken, of recent years, 
by some young writers with whose 
names almost everybody is familiar, 
cannot fail to be detrimental, un- 
less the man to whom success comes 
thus early and suddenly is an ex- 
ceptionally evenly-balanced and 
sensible person. He may begin 
early or late, and in some cases the 





fight is longer ; but of one thing I feel sure, that 
there is no short-cut to success in literature, or 
anything else—James Whitcomb Riley. 


in that faith let us dare to do our duty as we 


because freedom is the accomplishment and per- 
understand it—Abraham Lincoln. : . 


fectness of man.—Emerson. 
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HAT is the real food situation? 
WW All through 1916 and 1917 our hopes 


were inflamed by stories of the starvation of 
Germany. A peculiarity of the situation was 
that no one seemed more willing to circulate 
these stories than the Kaiser’s agents and his 
censors. Yet most of us believed them. There- 
fore, when in August last year our Food Admin- 
istration issued a sensational statement showing 
great shortages amongst ourselves and our 
allies, we felt much disturbed. At present in the 
street cars, restaurants, and other public places 
one is everywhere greeted with the “Food will 
win the war” placards. 

Authorities in the grain trade did not and do 
not agree with the Food Administration’s statis- 
tics, and for months the efforts at reducing con- 
sumption here were not accompanied by any net 
increase in our total exports of foodstuffs. Now, 
our foodstuffs are going abroad in larger vol- 
ume. 

But the question still remains, Who is the 
worse off, our allies or our enemies? 


Where Is Most Serious Shortage? 


Naturally, every citizen feels a double interest 
in this whole matter.. First, he would like to 
know whether the shortage is more serious in 
friendly or enemy countries; second, he is con- 
cerned with the question how this food situation 
is likely to influence the cost of living from 
now on. 

In order to present an answer to these ques- 
tions, we have compiled the crop statistics up to 
date from all available sources, and filled in the 
gaps with estimates. The world subsists chiefly 
upon four crops, wheat, corn, oats and potatoes. 
The fact that corn is so largely fed to livestock 
does not diminish its ultimate importance in 
finally making up the world’s food supply. The 
world’s principal crops in 1914 and 1915 were 
as follows: 


CROP. 1914. 1915. 
WIRED ans cons cane 3,619,466,000 4,216,806,000 
Ce Bias 3,864,279 ,000 4,315,572,000 
ORNS .0x2 eines 4,022,486,000 4,783,778,000 
POtatats «60 dicecuces 6,544,098,000 6,212,300,000 
Barley * s,.462hes ens 1,386,283,000 1,542,972,000 
I e be  te 1,584,602,000 1,711,158,000 


The world’s largest wheat crop was that of 
1915, and its largest oat crop was also produced 


‘CAN’T POSSIB 
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LY STARVE GERMANY” 


Food Situation All Over the 
World Best Since 1915— 
Living May Fall 
By PAUL CLAY 


previous high record. The greatest potato crop 
was planted before the war but harvested after 
it began. There is nothing in the figures to indi- 


WHEAT PRODUCTION OF ENEMY COUNTRIES 


COMPARED WITH THAT OF ALLIED § NEUTRAL 





1914 1915 1916 1917 
































cate that war does not diminish agricultural 
production ; but on the contrary close examina- 
tion of the figures reveals that even in war 
time, weather conditions rather than scarcity 
of labor are the dominating factors in the 
crop. 








enemies suffered the worst luck with potatoes. 
Wheat“is far mote important in our diet than 
potatoes, but potatoes are far the more important 
in the enemies’ diet. 

The wheat production from enemy countries 
is shown in Table II: 


Germany Fortunate in Wheat Supply 


Here we see that from 1915 to 1917 the enemy 
countries decreased their wheat production by 
only 20 per cent., while allied and neutral coun- 
tries suffered a loss of 25 per cent. The com- 
parison is really even less favorable to us, because 
the world’s 1915 wheat crop was somewhat above 
consumptive requirements. Comparing with 1914 
the enemy production in 1917 showed an increase, 
while our own showed a substantial loss. Fur- 
thermore, the enemy toward the close of 1917 
was carrying on irregular commerce with Russia, 
and was in a position no doubt, to draw some- 
what upon the Russian wheat supply. To be 


4 sure Germany before the war imported consider- 


able amounts of wheat, barley and corn; but the 
imports of barley are partly offset by the Aus- 
trian exports thereof, and the pre-war imports 
of wheat are largely offset by the pre-war Ger- 
man exports of grain and flour. Thus it is im- 
possible without self-deception to avoid the con- 
clusion that the enemy has been more fortunate 
than we in the matter of wheat. 

But this enemy good luck did not extend to 
potatoes ; and the German lives on potatoes. The 
year 1916 was a bad one for potatoes throughout 














Table IIl.—Wheat Production of Enemy Countries in Detail | 
COUNTRY. 1917. 1916. 1915. : 1914. 
Austria-Hungary ....... 166,300,000 184,747,000 230,934,000 170,453,000 | | 
Belgium ...teiics.s see, 8,500,000 7,000,000 8,000,000 13,973,000 
A a 39,000,000 38,400,000 46,212,000 29,654,000 | 
DORWAEE bak csc 62k a scaiss 7,200,000 7,200,000 7,975,000 5,785,000, | 
OPM Es dis suns kscanis 140,500,000 137,600,000 000,000 145,944,000 | 
DMN soos kicwncoxs 6 67,680,000 75,200,000 89,241,000 49,270,000 | 
| ER” earn 4,500,000 ; ,000,000 10,000,000 9,000,000 
SNe ie eter 8,500,000 8,800,000 9,000,000 8,472,000 
WE dina cine «us ho Sade 35,000,000 28,000,000 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Fotal ‘abOve< .<.08.600 0: 477,180,000 491,947,000 596,362,000 467,551,000 
Add Russia ............. 562,640,000 648,000,000 833,965,000 746,873,000 
Grand total............ 1,039,820,000 1,139,947,000 1,430,327,000 1,214,424,000 
Allied and Neutral...... 2,093,580,000 2,137,395,000 2,786,479,000 2,405,042,000 








One point which stands out clearly is that we, 
meaning ourselves and our allies, have suffered 
the bad luck in the case of wheat, while our 














. Table I—World’s Production Principal Grain Crops 

YEAR Wheat. Corn. Oats. Potatoes. 

Oe i ee cactictan 3,133,965,000 3,420,321,000 3,603,896,000 5,122,078,000 
RET PRE 3,182,105,000 3,606,931,000 3,591,012,000 5,043,000 
WD isis satabiged 3,581,519,000 3,563,226,000 4,312,882,000 5,595,567,000 
BOE od Sout hk cace 3,575,055,000 031,630,000 4,182,410,000 5,274,724,000 
EF AR Los "540,717,000 481,007,000 3,808,561,000 4,748,711,000 
TRO 5.2 3,759,533,000 4,371,888,000 4,617,394,000 5,932,477; 
SEG Tae 4,127;437,000 3,587,429,000 4,697,437,000 6,248,500, 
TRS: 3,619,466,000 3,864,279,000 4,022,486,000 6,544,098,000 
| ala IO 4,216,806,000 4,315,572,000 4,783,778,000 6,212,300,000 
| Raa: 327,342,000 ,664,000,000 4,157,105,000 3,510,930,000 
OOo. wisstheriet 3,133,400,000 4,311,000,000 4,389,902,000 5,579,910,000 








in 1915. The largest potato crop ever produced 
was that of 1914. The largest world’s rye crop 
on record was grown in 1912, and amounted to 
1,886,517,000 bushels. The largest barley crop 
was 1,650,265,000, in 1913. This is sufficient 
to make it clear that wheat, corn, oats and pota- 
toes tell the story. The production of these four 
great crops for the whole world is shown in 
Table 1. 


War Crops Largest on Record 


Most of us are surprised to learn that the 
world’s biggest crops were grown or at least har- 
vested since the war began. The 1915 corn crop 
was only a shade below the previous high record 
while the wheat crop was quite a little above the 








CAN’T STARVE FOE 


HATEVER hopes were in- 
W anicea in that Germany 


could be starved into sub- 
mission must now be abandoned, 
declares the thoughtful economist 
who has prepared this article. 
“The food situation for the whole 
world, including both enemy and 
friendly countries, is better than 
at any time since 1915,” is his con- 

clusion. 


























the world, but was especially felt in Germany. 
The German crops. are here compared with 


those of the rest of the world. ‘ 

YEAR. German. Rest of World. 
TOES 08 so ccutns 1,998,591,000 4,249,909,000 
Lu! 1,665,377,000 4,878,721,000 
i, ae eee ,984,140, 4,228, 160,000 
RS Raa 882,000,000 2,628,930,000 
WONT a5 os inthis 1,580,000,000 3,999,910,000 


Hun Suffered Potato Shortage 


In 1916 the German potato crop was 55.5 p: 
cent. less than that of the previous year, where: 
the aggregate potato output of the rest of th 
world showed a loss of only 37.8 per cent. Aus- 
tria-Hungary produces about 700,000,000 bushe' 
of potatoes annually, but no statistics of the 
Austrian crop are available since 1913. Not on'y 
did the German potato ctop in 1916 fail more 
badly than that of other countries , but the failure 
was more felt because Germany produces le: 
grain to fall back upon. The rest of the wor!’ 
in 1916 had a normal oat crop to help out, an 
a corn crop which was only a little below norm. 
For Germany on the contraty the shortage o/ 
corn supplies only accentuated the shortage 0! 
potatoes. The world’s corn crops as divide 


between friendly and enemy countries follow : 
Enemy Allies 
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YEAR. Countries. : asa o1000 
LT ee 4 \ - $410,910; 
OES Shins ends 460,212,600 : 3,855,359,400 . 
OP es cs , 3,300 ' 
FAROE 3,924,400, 


ry 


Germany herself does not produce any con 
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siderable amount of corn, and the countries above 
included from which she could er can presumably 
draw her supply are Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Russia and Serbia. The corn estimates 
for 1916 and 1917 are much less reliable than 
those for wheat and potatoes. It is plainly evi- 
dent that from the middle of 1916 to harvest time, 
1917, Germany was nearer to starvation than ever 
before or since. In addition to her potato crop 
failure, and to the short supply of corn in enemy 
countries, her wheat crop declined sharply and 
her crops of rye, barley and oats declined mate- 
rially. Corn is not much of an article of food in 
Germany, so that it did not matter much ; but the 
simultaneous shrinkage in these other grain crops 
made the potato shortage twice as serious as it 
otherwise would have been. 


Enemy Food Supplies Normal 


So far as can be learned the leading German 
crops since the war began have been as shown 
in Table III; but is should be noted that in 
the cases of rye, barley and oats for 1916 and 
1917 the estimates are very unreliable. For 
1915 we have estimates from our own Agri- 
cultural Department ; and as showing how bias 
can affect statistics, the British estimates of 
the German 1915 oat crop were 200,000,000 
bushels below those of our Agricultural De- 
partment: 

Our food supply and that of our allies except- 
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It is regrettable also that the collapse of Russia 


places Germany in a fairly secure position so far 
as wheat is concerned. Russian wheat is pro- 


THE ENEMY POTATO CROPS COMPARED WITH 
THOSE OF THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


1913 1914 1915 i916 1917 
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duced principally in European Russia, a large 
part of which is now under German domination 
or within German reach. In 1914 the whole of 








Table II].—Leading German Crops Since War 
| CROP. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
| Potatoes .......... 1,665,377,000 1,984,140,000 882,000,000 1,580,000,000 
fA eres oxs0cas 45,944,000 160,000,000 137,600,000 140,500,000 
SN iii Snack 410,478,000 475,000,000 425,000,000 427,000,000 
+R E CE cr 144,125,000 150,000,000 135,000,000 135,000,000 
| RAGE oy 622'674,000 650,000,000 585,000,000 530,000,000 














ng wheat and without reference to meats which 
we are not here discussing is now up to normal. 

Unfortunately, however, the food supply of 
the enemy does not appear to be especially short. 
[he 1917 German potato crop as estimated by 
our Agricultural Department was only a little 
»elow normal, and her wheat and rye crops were 
so little below that the deficiency is not worth 
mention. 


Russia, including Siberia, produced 65,000,000 
tons of cereals of all kinds and of this more than 
one half was produced in the sections lying south 
of Moscow. Southern Russia, Little Russia, and 
the Baltic section, nearly all within easy reach of 
Germany, produced nearly one-third of this total. 


As to the world’s 1918 crops it is too early now 


_to say anything except in the most general way. 


Nothing is known of the outlook in enemy coun- 
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tries ; but the outlook in the United States, Great 
Britain and France is good. 

Nearly one third of the world’s loss in wheat 
production from 1915 to 1917 was due to shrink- 
age in our own crops; but indications are that 
this year’s wheat crop will be about 891,000,000 
bushels against 942,000,000 in 1915. Our potato 
crop promises to be 406,000,000 bushels against 
360,000,000 in 1915. In France on March 1 win- 
ter wheat showed a condition of 72 against 59 a 
year previous ; rye 73 against 64; and other grains 
showed like improvement. 


No Hope of Starving Germany 


In considering crop conditions we need not be © 
alarmed by the labor shortage on the farms. 


-Such shortage is real enough, but it is nearly all 


made up in one way or another through the em- 
ployment of women and boys or of men who in 
ordinary times are idle. Witness, for example, 
the German 1917 potato crop of 1,580,000,000 
bushels against 882,000,000 bushels the previous 
year. The French crops of 1917 nearly all ex- 
ceeded those of the previous year in spite of the 
terrible loss of French man power. The agricul- 
tural labor is sure to be forthcoming one way or 
another, and thus the weather is the determining 
factor. 

Here we have a general view of the food situ- 
ation in spite of the lack of many essential facts. 
The worst feature of the outlook is that there 
is no hope of crushing the enemy through starva- 
tion. The collapse of Russia, from and after the 
1918 harvests will largely nullify the blockade of 
enemy ports so far as food is concerned. The 
best feature of the situation lies in the indication 
that the wheat shortage in allied countries will 
soon be overcome, and that the crops of allied 
and neutral countries this year will prove suffi- 
cient either to check the rise in the cost of food- 
stuffs or else to cause an actual decline. 

Incidentally, the figures show that the Food 
Administration has been justified in its drastic 
measures to save wheat. 

In brief, the food situation for the whole 
world, including both enemy and friendly coun- 


rey is better than it has been at any time since 
1915. 








-IS YOUR BUSINESS ESSENTIAL ? 


known as the ‘Pershing Shoe’ we anticipated 
and through our manufacturing and service 
departments prepared for shipment and in- 
stalled the necessary equipment which in- 
cluded many types of machines not needed 
in the manufacture of the regular field shoe.” 
In the great factories of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation at Beverly, Massachusetts, 
more than 550 different machines, essential and 
ixiliary, are made for use in the manufacture 
of all kinds and grades of boots and shoes. Shoes 
are such a commonplace necessity that the ordi- 
ary citizen gives them no special thought. It 
‘ill astonish most readers to learn that there 
are 140 distinct operations in the making of a 
odyear Welt shoe, for example, or the new 
‘rshing boot, the greater number of which are 
performed by machinery. 
5,000 on Industrial Firing Line 
At Beverly nearly 5,000 people are employed in 
<teen concrete buildings, one of them 1,120 feet 
long. There are twenty-one acres of floor space ; 
/) per cent. of the wall space is devoted to win- 
cows, and everything is up-to-the-minute as re- 
cards ventilation,. sanitation, safety appliances, 
rest rooms, restaurant and emergency hospital. 
The resources of this immense plant are being 
devoted to work that bears directly upon the win- 
ving of the war: There is the same spirit in 
the factory, from which 700 have entered service, 
as on the firing line. Not only in the factory, 
hut in the ‘branch offices and in the executive 
offices also, everyone connected with the United 


(Continued from page 299.) 


Shoe Machinery Corporation feels that he is 
working for the Government as truly as if he 
were wearing a chevron on his sleeve. Time, 
strength, and knowledge are given without limit 
and without reservation. The war-time spirit 
is everywhere throughout the organization, for 
shoes are war equipment, a means to an end, 
and machinery is necessary for their production. 

Thus in unexpected directions are the arts of 
peace tuned and adjusted to the demands of war. 
The United Shoe Machinery Corporation is help- 
ing to win the war in that it makes possible the 
preparedness of the American shoe manufac- 
turer. The Government has been, spared mis- 
takes and delays so far as shoes for soldiers and 
sailors is concerned. And so it is throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, for the shoe man- 
ufacturing and the shoe machinery industries are 
by no means alone in making good. Big men and 
big business everywhere were found indispensa- 
ble when big results were at stake, and are not 
found wanting in action. It is a great and im- 
pressive object lesson for all. 


TRACTORS SOLVE FOOD PROBLEMS 
By Rollin H. White, 
President, the Cleveland Tractor Company 


have had it forcibly impressed upon us 

that “Food will win the war.” While 

food is not all that is necessary, yet the 

war could not be won without it. It must be 


produced. . 


Our farmers are called upon to feed not only 
their own country, but a large share of the 
outside world besides. The world is consum- 
ing more food in proportion to its production 
today than ever before. 

In spite of the fact that the farmer has 
been compelled to part with a considerable 
share of his means of production, his help and 
his animal power, he is called upon to accom- 
plish more with less means to accomplish it. 
One billion bushels of wheat is a conservative 
estimate of what the United States should 
produce this year, and that amount is even 
more than we have ever produced before. 


Give Farmers More Equipment 


The only solution of the problem—and solve 
it we must—is tractors, tractors and then more 
tractors. The tractor is the only thing that 
can replace the man power and the animal 
power of which we have been deprived. 

Even with conditions at their best, even with 
the assistance which all the tractors that can 
be made will be able to render, there will not 
be enough to take care of our needs. 

Every means at our command should be 
adopted to speed up their productiton. It means 
that if the tractor manufacturers are to be 
able even to approach the production needed, 
they must have every possible co-operation in 
obtaining materials and in the transportation 
of them, as well as in the transportation of the 
product after it is manufactured, 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST EMPLOYERS 


‘6 HO is the Best Employer in the 
United States?” Since that is a di- 
rect question, it calls for a direct 

answer, and my answer is, “The Marshall and 

Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee.” The question, 

“Why?” naturally follows, and can probably 

be best answered by simply stating reasons. 

The human element which enters into the 
relations between the bank officials and the 
clerks is the first and foremost. Aloofness is 
noticeably absent. There is the feeling that 
we are a family and that the employees are 


CLARA LEISER 


working with, rather than just for, the offi- 
cers. This tends to do away with the fear 
which so many employees experience in their 
relations with their employers. We must re- 
spect the men whose work we do, but not fear 
them. So the friendliness existing among em- 
ployees, and between employer and employees 
is very gratifying. 


Classes for Self-Improvement 


- The head of our bank, recognizing the gen- 
eral need for self-improvement, has instituted 
classes to further our education, of which, 
without a doubt, the literature class for the 
girls is most beneficial. This class was or- 
ganized about a year and a half ago and I am 
certain that we all have gained a great deal 
from our studies. I, for one, am very en- 
thusiastic about it, and feel that I have been 
greatly benefited. We have studied the works 
of the greatest minds. that-ever lived, thereby 
enriching our own, and have learned to know 
some of the best literature ever written. 

An Efficiency Club meets monthly. At the 
meetings each girl reports anything new in 
connection with her particular work. Usually 
a departmental head gives an interesting and 
instructive talk relative to his end of the bank- 
ing business. At some of the meetings articles 
prepared by the girls themselves are read, on 
such topics as “How did the Bank and the 
Word ‘Bank’ Originate?” and “What Should a 
Stenographer Know?” At other times, essays 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie and other well- 
known authors are divided into parts, each girl 
enlarging upon the part assigned to her and 





Marshall Illsley Bank Gives 
Employees Congenial 
Working Home 


By CLARA LEISER 


giving her conception of the underlying mean- 
ing. We also take up the study of parlia- 
mentary practice at our Efficiency Club meet- 
ings. 

The boys also have an Efficiency Club and 
a class in elementary banking, which is con- 
ducted by one of the older clerks. 


Well Taken Care of Financially 


Then, too, we are taken care of in other 
ways. Each employee’s life is insured for 
$1,000, conditional only upon his having been 
in the employ of the bank for one year. Only 
a short time ago, ten of the youngest boys 
were presented with Y. M. C. A. memberships. 
The bank is helping other boys in getting a 
university night course in economics and ac- 
counting. 

We have what is called “The Marshall and 
Iisley Bank Provident Fund,” into which is 
paid the greater part of each employee’s an- 
nual bonus. This money is invested in securi- 
ties and when any one leaves the institution, 
he receives the amount deposited to his credit, 
plus accrued interest. Thus our welfare even 
after we are no longer associated with the 
bank is-provided for. 

Since last fall we have received, each month, 
ten per cent. of our month’s salary in addition 
to our regular salary, which is to continue as 
long as the high cost of living prevails. Of 
course, this consideration is deeply appre- 
ciated. 

Recreation is provided for. The girls have 
an annual banquet and picnic. A year ago 
we were the guests of the bank at a May 
festival given by the musical societies of the 
city. The boys have an annual bowling party. 

Our banking home is beautiful, our sur- 
roundings are pleasant, and our co-workers 
congenial. We have plenty of fun, and good 
will is prevalent. 

Our institution has always been active in 
civic enterprises, and is especially so at this 
time, when the appeal to loyalty and patriot- 
ism is so important. Most of us marched in 
the Preparedness Parade and our bank was 
represented in the Liberty Parade. Every 
employee subscribed to the. First Liberty 
Loan, and very nearly every one subscribed 
to the Second Loan. In a recent Red Cross 
drive a 100 per cent. membership was ob- 
tained. 


Active in Civic Enterprises 


Our cashier is state director for the sale of 
Government Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps and, naturally, we are all doing what 
we can to make that sale a success. Each one 
of us has offered a pledge to try to obtain at 
least twenty-five purchasers of the Wartime 
Securities. 

We have just organized the Marshall and 
Ilsley Bank Chapter of the: Wisconsin Loyalty 
Legion. This is the first chapter of its kind 
in Milwaukee and probably the first in the 
country. Realizing that the “third line of de- 
fence,” the moral and spiritual line of defense 
must be as strong as that first line of defense, 
composed of our boys at the front, and as 
strong as our financial resources, each of us 


has pledged to spend at least a half hour each 
day in doing something to help win the war. 

At the same time our bank orchestra was 
organized. Undoubtedly the influence of this 
will be far-reaching. One of the officers asked 
that he be permitted to defray all expenses 
connected with the orchestra, and the bank 
has rented a piano. 


‘Bank Working Home 


There is the further fact that our efforts are 
appreciated and that that appreciation is ex- 
pressed. We are made to feel, too, that con- 
fidence is placed in us, which makes for a 
determination to do what is expected of us 
in a creditable manner, in order to deserve 
that confidence, and loyal service is the least 
return we can give for the active interest dis- 
played for our welfare. 

Discipline is another point in favor of our 
employer. We all know, when we are asked 
to do a certain thing, even though we are not 
very keen about it at the time, that in the 
end we will do it anyway, because—well, just 
because it’s always that way. And even if we 
feel at times that there is a little driving, we 
know, too, that the hand that does it is kind, 
though firm. 

It is natural that everyone should wish to 
work where he feels most contented and the 























fact that none of us know of a better place «' 
better people, is sufficient evidence that our 
bank is an exceptionally good working hom:. 
Therefore, when I am asked “Who is the be't 
employer in the land?” I can sincerely sa°. 
“The Marshall and Isley Bank of Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin.” 
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THE WOMAN WHO BUYS YOUR PREMIUMS 


WOMAN with no more business experi- 
A ence than most home-makers decided to 
become a producer. 

A big corporation needed a new stenog- 

rapher. During a telephone conversation, fate 
obligingly crossed the wires so that a call from 
the B. T. Babbitt Company reached Mrs. B. 
W. Chase by accident. Her first duties as 
stenographer and filing clerk expanded into 
interviewing salesmen during the absence of 
the manager. In less than three years she 
mastered each phase of the premium depart- 
ment until she became its buyer. Women who 
buy only for their own households have little 
conception of the big problems of “office 
housekeeping” involved in an executive task 
which combines many of the managerial prob- 
lems of a general store, a shipping business, 
correspondence department, and a diplomatic 
0st. 
World-wide customers of the Babbitt prod- 
ucts change their trademarks for premiums, 
and in these days of thrift, many women who 
have been scornful of the premium method of 
replenishing household necessities or of secur- 
ing gifts for the family are now saving trade- 
marks to be exchanged for premiums. It is 
the duty of Mrs. Chase to buy these premiums 
by the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth; to list them in catalogs; to keep mail- 
ing lists up to date; have a huge stock of pre- 
miums equal to the demand; supervise cor- 
respondence; adjust complaints; plan the 
routing of all premiums shipped throughout 
the world; and direct all the work in the mail 
order department. 


Women Have Divergent Tastes 


“At first,” confessed Mrs. Chase, “I bought 
for premiums such merchandise as appealed to 
me personally; but soon came to realize that 
each class of women has well defined buying 
tastes which are influenced by the family in- 


come and that from Uruguay to Porto Rico’ 


and from Mexico to Missouri there is a cen- 
stant demand for staples—such as cups and 
saucers, glassware, dry goods, and silver- 
ware.” 

From necessities the requests branch off 
into a surprising variety, which gives this 
Mother Hubbard of the Premium Cupboard 
more anxiety than a whole town full of 
women home buyers. She must watch daily a 
rising scale in manufacturers’ prices and a 
changing war market; but the shelves of that 
great stock room must never be bare of pre- 
miums. Mrs. Chase knows what a disappoint- 
ment it would be to the workingman’s wife 
who has been carefully saving the Babbitt 
trademarks for a year—and maybe longer—if 
i certain article which had been selected from 
he premium catalog could not be sent. Twice 
cach week manufacturers’ salesmen present 
their samples and quote prices upon no less 
‘than two thousand different articles whtich 
must be kept in stock. In these days of war 
markets the daily pages of trade papers are 
f more interest to Mrs. Chase than Wall 
Street quotations to a stock broker. 

There are times when a wholesale buyer 
plunges as heavily as his brother in Wall 
treet. The housewifely instincts of Mrs. 
Chase told her that before America had been 
at war many months there would be a short- 
age of china. Coolly she gave an order that 
Staggered the salesman, and miles upen miles 
of china began to appear in the Babbitt ware- 
nouses. It seemed foolish to men; but Mrs. 
hase knew women and gauged correctly the 
1ousewife’s viewpoint of securing as pre- 
miums the china for which she would have to 
pay an increased price at her loéal stere. 


Mother Hubbard of Premium 
Cupboard Tells What the 
Public Like 


By MARIAN R. GLENN 


As a buyer for millions of homes Mrs. Chase 
carefully analyzes her correspondence, classi- 
fies all requests, and spends much time in re- 
tail stores, so as to study, at first hand, the 
tastes of women of various types and in- 
comes, that she may intelligently select mer- 
candise for the premium department. 

“No book that I ever read on the psychology 
of advertising or salesmanship gave me one 
iota of the practical buying ‘sixth sense’ which 


BLANCHE W. CHASE 


Buyer of hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
premiums for world-wide Babbitt customers 


comes only by first-hand analysis of the 
woman buying public,” says Mrs. Chase. 

When she had secured her facts as to what 
women want, and systematized her office 
records so that she might observe the chang- 
ing trend of requests, Mrs. Chase began to 
study closely financial and manufacturing con- 
ditions. 

She has become an authority on prices and 
quakties of table linen, sheets, blankets, cut- 
lery and kitchenware. Everything from silk 
umbrellas to briar wood pipes, portieres, 
safety razors, carpet sweepers and footballs 
have come under her purchasing ken before 
the premium list is complete. If there is a 
marked change in the style of hand bags, Mrs. 
Chase must keep that fact in mind when her 
new catalog is prepared. If the supply on one 
premium is exhausted and no more can be se- 
cured, the item must be carefully checked off, 
and another equally as attractive selected to 
take its place. This means a careful study of 
records and visits to wholesale houses before 
another is secured. The investment of pos- 
sibly thousands of dollars in a reserve stock 
of a single premium must not be done by 
guesswork; rather it is based upon average 





of requests, the state of the buying market 
and the probable chance of being able to se- 
cure that same article in the future. 


Premiums Highly Prized 


It costs money to change even a single item 
in these premium catalogs which are mailed 
to customers. It costs real heartaches if a 
much wanted premium cannot be obtained 
when a wage earner’s wife empties the baking 
powder can or the old tea pot of its carefully 
hoarded contents of trademarks and sends 
them in to procure a gift or a bit of home 
luxury. 

“You would be surprised to know how 
many, many women never have a cent to spend 
on little luxuries. Men are not always sym- 
pathetic with a woman’s desire for a new 
bureau scarf, or a rug, or some new china. 
They don’t see such things as necessities ; but 
I have kept house and appreciate what that 
bit of color or ‘fix-up’ means.” 

Mrs. Chase looks upon her work as a sort 
of social housekeeping and gives much time to 
the selection of honestly made articles. She 
must know whether rings, brooches, watches, 
cuff buttons, scarf pins and the like are solid 
gold, gold-filled or electro-plated. She must 
be familiar with dry goods, so as to discrim- 
inate between linens, and cottons and be 
thoroughly familiar with merchandise of ail 
descriptions. Many articles heretofore on the 
premium lists will be classed as luxuries which 
will necessitate revising the catalog; but Mrs. 
Chase hopes that dolls and toys will not come 
under the head of non-essentials, so that the 
children, whose parents send in thousands of 
trademarks, will not be deprived of their play 
toys. . 


Premium Distribution Worldwide 


One big laundry in China sends quantities 
of trademarks to secure American watches for 
their workmen. Down in Porto Rico they 
select American staples—china, silver and cut- 
lery. In South America jewelry is very popu- 
lar. But the thrifty Yankee manager of a New 
England factory orders soap in large quanti- 
ties and in exchange for his trademarks se- 
cures the towel supply for his plant. 

The Christmas rush for premiums is so 
great that Mrs. Chase begins to plan for it in 
October. Her office “family,” as she likes to 
call them, is increased to a large staff and 
kept busy. until after the holidays, during 
which time thousands of packages go out daily 
and each order is filled upon the day of its 
receipt. After the order for a premium has 
been checked and assembled, then comes the 
wrapping and addressing, re-checking and 
routing by mail, express or arranged for for- 
eign shipping. All these details are under the 
supervision of Mrs. Chase. 

The Babbitt Company has no less than 
thirty-one stores throughout the country 
where premiums may be obtained direct. But 
the woman on the farm, in the small town or 
the woman with small children cannot visit 
these stores and to her the premium catalog 
is a valued bit of literature. As the purchas- 
ing power of her funds diminishes with the 
rising cost of necessities, she realizes the ad- 
vantage of exchanging her accumulated trade- 
marks for goods purchased in the wholesale 
market. But if the average housewife con- 
siders her problems are complex, let her think 
how she would manage the expenditure of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, do four dif- 
ferent kinds of executive work at once, per- 
sonally supervise the correspondence neces- 
sary and plan the buying of household neces- 
sities by the millions. 
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Business and Banking Leader 
at Thirty-three 


(Continued from page 298.) 

Davison explained. “The only reason I took 
the attitude I did was that he was somewhat 
of a newcomer and that we had not had a 
chance to observe him thoroughly. I wanted 
to see how he would act under disappointment 
and adversity. I’m glad he has proved him- 
self.” 

In the latter part of 1913 Mr. Gibson was duly 
elected a vice-president. When the European 
war broke out he was selected, because of his 
exhaustive knowledge of international money 
matters, to act as chairman of the committee 
of banks which took $4,000,000 of gold to 
Europe to aid stranded tourists. While Gib- 
son was on this memorable trip, Mr. Prosser 
was elected president of the gigantic Bankers’ 
Trust Company, and Thomas Cochran, who 
had been vice-president of the Astor Trust 
Company, was chosen as his successor at the 
Liberty. On his return Mr. Gibson was eager 
to accept an invitation to accompany Mr. 
Prosser to the Bankers’ Trust, but he was 
finally persuaded to remain with the Liberty. 
That was early in 1915. 


Became President at Thirty-four 


In December, 1916, Mr. Gibson was elected 
president of the Liberty National Bank, at the 
age of thirty-four, his predecessor, Mr. 
Cochran, having been chosen a member of 
J. P. Morgan & Company. In four years the 
Liberty’s deposits had more than doubled, 
while today they stand at $80,000,000. 

When H. P. Davison picked Harvey D. Gib- 
son as general manager of the Red Cross he 
knew what-he was doing—indeed, Mr. Davi- 
son has a reputation of having picked more 
young men of brilliant parts within the last 
five years than almost any other American 
banker. The handling of our Red Cross has 
been an epic in business organization and ef- 
ficiency. No small share of the hard execu- 
tive work has been performed by General 
Manager Gibson’s day-and-night application. 
Incidentally, the experience he has gained is 
calculated to fit him to go very far in after 
life, for all the Red Cross executives have 
been called upon to deal with probléms na- 
tional and even international in scope. 

Mr. Gibson is utterly free from “airs.” Had 
he allowed success to turn his head, his rise 
inevitably would have been prematurely 
checked. As this brief account of his career 
shows, he has been less self-centred than in- 
terested in his duties. 

Perhaps the ‘tribute he appreciates most has 
been his election as an Overseer of Bowdoin 
College, his Alma Mater. 





What Aircraft Probers Will 
Report 


(Continued from page 302.) 


t was Marshal Joffre who came to the rescue 
of Inventor Birkigt. In September, 1915, Joffre 
ordered Major Martinot le Garde to proceed to 
Barcelona and report on this motor. Le Garde 
was delighted with the performance of the His- 
pano-Swiss motor, as Mr. Birkigt had named it, 
and returned to France with one of the motors. 
The French Government at once ordered 800 in 
the following December, 450 being sub-contracted 
to the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, just 
organized in the United States for that purpose. 

The following year marked the practical adop- 
tion of the Hispano-Suiza as the official aviation 
motor of France. Most of the firms which were 


at. work on engines of their own design abandoned 
their efforts and became sub-contractors to the 
Hispano-Suiza Company. These included such 
well known firms as Pergoet, de Launay-Belle- 
ville, Panhard, Brazier, de Dion, Bouton, etc. 
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5,000 a Month Output Planned 


Next to the Hispano-Suiza in France stand 
the Lorraine and the Renault motors. In Jan- 
uary, 1918, these two firms produced together 
about 250 motors, against an output of 1,200 
Hispano-Suiza motors fabricated by fifteen firms 
in France, two in England, and. one in Spain. To 
this should be added 650 Hispano-Suiza motors 
produced in that month by the Wright-Martin 
Aircraft Corporation in their plant at New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. The total production of His- 
pano-Suiza motors up to date is in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,000, and the total output for the 
twelve months to come can safely be predicted 
to exceed 60,000, or 5,000 a month. 

In 1916 and 1917 the American manufacturers 
of the Hispano-Suiza were busy increasing their 
facilities to fill contracts given by France. It 
was not .until November, 1917, that those in 
charge of the aircraft activities of the United 
States availed themselves of the facilities of this 
great plant and placed the original order for 
1,000 Hispano-Suiza motors. Other orders have 
followed, and now about 700 a month of the 
150 horse power model are being turned out, It 
is not permitted to state the total production of 
these motors in the United States up to date. 

From the original model there has been de- 
veloped and fully tested a 300 horse power His- 
pano-Suiza motor, and quantity production on a 
large scale of this motor will begin in October 
from a huge plant in Long Island City. This 
larger and more powerful motor will serve as in- 
termediate between the light and swift 150 horse 
power Hispano-Suiza, used so successfully by 
French, British, and American aviators in the 
“Spad” and other combat and pursuit planes, as 
contrasted with the work which is expected of the 
Liberty motor. 

Much of this heavy work now falls on the fa- 
mous English motor, the Rolls-Royce. For a 
year or more a large number of the parts of this 
powerful motor have been manufactured in this 
country, but there is now the best of authority 
for the announcement that arrangements have 
been made by which the motor complete is being 
constructed in quantity in the United States. 


Mastery of Air Assured 


The signs are unmistakable that we have been 
effectually cured of predicting and boasting of 
what we can do and are going to do with air- 
craft production, but we have a right to feel and 
express a satisfaction in what we have done and 
seem to be able to continue to do. We know 
that. we have designed or acquired the right to 
manufacture in the United States all of the 
various types of aviation engines and planes 
which have proved their worth in the various 
fields of training and air fighting. We are manu- 
facturing a vast quantity of Curtiss planes and 
motors which serve for the primary training of 
our aviators. There is no better motor for ad- 
vanced training than the Hispano-Suiza. We 
have in the Liberty motor, the Rolls-Royce, and 
possibly in others not yet fully tested and ap- 
proved, types of heavy and highly powerful 
motors which will fit into the Handley-Page, the 
Caproni, and other huge planes with which to 
conduct day and night bombing and thereby 
carry the war hundreds of miles beyond the 
present fighting lines. There is no longer any 
doubt of the success of the Liberty and the Rolls- 
Royce for this vitally important class of war 


work. We have the word of John D. Ryan, head’ 


of the Aircraft Production Board, that quantity 
production of the Liberty motor is assured and 
well under way. 

We also have in the Hispano-Suiza a standard- 
ized motor of unquestioned merit which has 
proved its worth over the battle fields of France 
in light combat and pursuit planes guided by 
aviators and aces whose names and fame are 
immortal. In brief, we are manufacturing in 
quantity in the United States the best aviation 


motor and plane product of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Spain, together with the tested and 
approved devices of the best of our American 
inventive and productive genius. 

We have a lot of aviation eggs, and we shall 
not try all of them in one basket. We have a 
splendid aviation program. Let us now bend all 
our energy to execute it. 


You and I Own Biggest Insur- 
ance Co. 
(Continued from page 305.) 

Within five years after the end of the war 
an insured man can convert his policy into any 
of the usual forms offered by a private organ- 
ization. Fifty-seven dollars and fifty cents is 
the monthly income value of the $10,000 policy 
to the family of a man or to himself if he 
should be disabled. It suffices to drive away 
grim poverty; it eliminates the pencil peddler 
and the shoestring vender who wears the 
stripe of a veteran. 

To the layman these benefits would indicate 
that the Government must conduct its Bureaus 
at tremendous loss. This is not so. No busi- 
ness enterprise in the whole history of com- 
merce has been so free of administration costs. 
The War Risk Insurance Bureau has reduced 
its administrative costs to an almost negligible 
minimum. It does not have to concern itself 
with physical examinations by competent 
physicians. Every man in the service has been 
physically examined by an army physician. 
This alone relieves the Bureau of one of the 
most expensive operative costs of a private 
insurance company. 

Its agents are unpaid; at least, they are not 
paid for their special soliciting service. Most 





' of the agents who have sold policies to the 


soldiers have themselves been men in service. 
The draft had called men from all ranks and 
the Government uses a man where he fits best. 


Paternal Spirit Towards Men 


Every captain of every company shows a 
paternal spirit towards his men. Realizing his 
responsibility, he has found it to his advantage 
and to theirs to urge the taking out of insur- 
ance policies upon every one of his boys. 

“Uncle Sam, UnLtd.” does not need a 
record of a man’s history specially made for 
it. The files of the army and navy are at its 
service. It need not worry about the pay- 
ment of premiums; the money is paid directly 
to the Insurance Bureau by the paymaster of 
the United States Government without pass- 
ing through the hands of the policyholders. 
The expense of following up on lapsed clients 
is nil. Last but not least, the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau saves the cost of gaining ex- 
perience. The fruits of their experience have 
been cheerfully given by the most successful 
private insurance companies in the country. 
Representatives of the nineteen largest com- 
panies have been at the call of the directors 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau. The di- 
rector of the entire Bureau is William C. De- 
Lanoy, of DeLanoy & DeLanoy, insurance 
brokers, New York. Mr. DeLanoy, who had 
been in cherge of insurance of hulls and car- 
goes since 1914, undertook war risk insurance 
work as soon as the bill was passed. Cap- 
tain John G. Crowley, for fifteen years with 
the Travellers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., organized the personnel with ex- 
ceeding ability and at large personal sacrifice. 
Major S. Herbert Wolf, a consulting actuary. 
and C. F. Nesbitt, Commissioner of Insurance 
in the District of Columbia, have rendered 
valuable services. Lawyers well known in in- 
surance circles have also given their time and 
ability to the adjudication of claims. 

Is it any wonder that the United States In- 
surance Company is the greatest and most 
successful in the world? 
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“Forging Ahead In 
Business”—Free 


Tele imterestingses ge book 
which we will se ou free 
outlines the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 
It tells how to obtain a thoro 
p of the fundamentals un- 
lerlying al} business; why such 
knowledge is necessary in 
ness; how it has he’ men 
of this 
great institution; the names of 
prominent men among 65,000 sube 
scribers and what they say about it, 
This book will open the door 
to certain business development 
for you. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
146 Astor Place New York 
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Business 
By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the most complete and practically 

ir manual of how go — to- 
in modern business offi 

~ hout with the spirit of co ad- 

vo g appeal! that Brings Dollars to the 


pref Cody, the author, is America’s 
first and best- town authority on “How 
to Write Letters and Advertisements That 
Pull,” “How to Deal with Human Nature 

in Business,” “How to Use Words so as to 
Make People Do Things.” 


The book contains 125 Model i < of 
all kinds, from a applieniions for 

to Letters That Have Really Pul Pulled — 
ness. Poor letters are criticised in detail 
and rewritten as nares letters. stu- 
dent is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to soothe angry customers, how to collect 
write advertisements and and of- 
money, how fo solicit business, how to 
ficial forms. Notes under the letters call 
ittention to handreds of points never gath- 
ered in any other book. 

The “Minimum Essentials of Punctua- 
tion” helped the fore 

.rmour’s to get the practical elements 
this Cag and the “knack of doing it” 
in only five stiff lessons. 
The “Minimum Essentials Correct 
- lish” (Grammar) give the Stent form 
the wrong form, with hundreds of 
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Strong cloth binding, 24@ pages. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


Perhaps the most encouraging feat- 
ure is the ready absorption by in- 
vestors of new offerings of securities. 

The large blocks of bonds and notes 
issued by industrial corporations filling 
war contracts have been taken not, as 
too often in the past, by'a few power- 
ful financial institutions and wealthy 
investors, but by persons of moderate 
means. One investment banker de- 
clares that, whereas the unit of sub- 
scription used to average $15,000 or 
$20,000, it now averages less than half 
that amount. 

This reveals two things: First, that 
there is a considerable supply of 
money available for investment; and, 
second, that investors are ready to 
purchase issues which combine safety 
and generous yield. 


MONEY RATES LOWER 


Fears had been expressed that money 
rates would rise as tthe harvesting 
season approached. So far the trend 
has been in the opposite direction. 

Not only have supplies of funds in- 
creased in the financial district, but the 
rates charged for loans have been dis- 
tinctly lower. This development indi- 
cates that the financial powers that 
be are striving to prevent anything 
savoring of monetary stringency. This 
is as it should be. With all the facili- 
ties now available for providing credit, 
it would be inexcusable were our 
financial leaders to permit any serious 
tightness to occur. It is quite proper 
to hold stock market speculation in 
restraint, but it would be most injuri- 
ous to do anything avoidable calcu- 
lated to embarrass industry and com- 
merce at the time when full-flood pro- 
duction is urgently needed. 


TO REGULATE LABOR 


The Government’s plan to compel 
all large concerns to obtain their un- 
skilled labor through Government 
agencies should bring about distinct 
improvement in labor conditions. Al- 
though the scheme at first embraces 
only unskilled labor, it is to be ex- 
tended to include skilled workers as 
soon as the machinery can be placed 
in smooth working order. 

The inordinately high wages now rul- 
ing in shipyards and other war plants 
were largely brought about by fran- 
tic, unregulated competition between 
employers for workers. Poaching was 
indulged in on an inexcusable scale. 
Where manufacturers were on a cost 
plus basis they were not influenced by 
ordinary business considerations to 
keep wages down to a reasonable level. 

The new plan should check the 
senseless migration of workers from 
one plant to another and from city 
to city. This has entailed not only ad- 
vances in wages, but a serious loss of 
time and, consequently, decreased pro- 
duction. Hereafter workers will not 
be buttonholed by labor agents and in- 
duced to go from one state to another. 

The scheme should work out to the 
benefit of all parties and should en- 
hance our national efficiency. 


SHORTER LOAN CAMPAIGN 


The Treasury has wisely decided to 
limit the Fourth Liberty Loan cam- 
paign to three weeks instead of a 
month, as heretofore. The conviction 


has grown that the normal business 
of the country has been unduly and 
unnecessarily upset by the prolonged 
campaigns which have accompanied 
the raising of the first three war loans. 
While it may be necessary to allow as 
much as three weeks for the next loan, 
it should be possible to reduce the 
campaign period to two weeks, or even 
one week, by and by, seeing -that the 
public are steadily becoming educated 
to the imperative necessity of provid- 
ing money for the waging of the war. 

The date fixed, September 28 to Oc- 
tober 19, is well chosen. Our farmers 
constitute so large a proportion of our 
population that it is extremely impor- 
tant that they be in a position to sub- 
scribe freely. By extending the cam- 
paign into the second half of October 
it should be possible to corral a gen- 
erous portion of the farmers’ receipts 
for their year’s products. 

This, considered in conjunction with 
Secretary McAdoo’s plan, now in op- 
eration, for having financial institu- 
tions subscribe in advance for certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, ought to mean 
results even more gratifying than any 
yet attained. 


BUSINESS KEEPS UP 


All reports agree that the country 
continues to enjoy remarkable pros- 
perity. 

Of course, those engaged in produc- 
ing and distributing luxuries and semi- 
luxuries are encountering more and 
more difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
and this condition is bound to become 
more prcnounced as time passes. 

However, where it is possible to ob- 
tain raw materials at home, manufac- 
turers are finding a ready market for 
their wares. Also, there should be a 
more plentiful supply of shipping to 
handle imports by and by, seeing that 
vessels are now being launched faster 
than the diminishing fleet of U-boats 
are sinking them. 

Generally speaking, the authorities 
are handling the business situation in- 
telligently and in a spirit of fairness. 
In the highest official circles there is 
little or no tendency to interfere with 
business simply for the sake of inter- 
fering. 

My own opinion remains as it has 
been, namely, that wisely-selected 
stocks and bonds are more likely to in- 
crease than to decrease in market 
value, as the chances all are that the 
news from the European battlefront 
will be favorable rather than unfavor- 
able. 





cial and business world has 

received in months is the an- 
nouncement that the Four Brother- 
hoods have undertaken to discipline 
those of their members who show lax- 
ity in performing their railway duties. 
Power usually brings a sense of respon- 
sibility. The trade unions now wield 
tremendous power. This latest step 
indicates that they are beginning to 
realize that they also have responsibili- 
ties. One lamentable weakness about 
the whole trade union movement has 
been that slackers were too often 
shielded. If the unions themselves will 
conscientiously cast out all drones, em- 
ployers will be much more ready to 
regard them and to deal with them as 
co-operators, not as coercionists, 
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The Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real Estate 
™ boosters, promoters, town builders 
and every man who owns, sells, 
rents or leases real estate of any 
kin: "* in Real Estate 
Specific Legal Forms, 
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} _The New 1916 Edition contains 

The Torrens System of Registra- 
tion, Available U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads, The A B C’s of 
Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Income Tax Law, Employers Llia- 
bility Act, Statute of Frauds, How 
to Sell Real Estate, How to Be- 
come a Notary Public or Commis- 
sioner of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent and a stimulus to the 
ambitious. Apart from the agent, 
operator or contractor, there is much 
to be found in its contents that will prove of 
great value to all who wish to be posted on Valua- 
tion, Contracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. 
The cost might be saved many times over in one 


transaction. 
Cloth, 246 Pages. Price, $1.50, Postpaid. 
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MEN MAKING THEIR MARKS 
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D. W. COOKE, A HUMAN PRODUCT 
OF THE GREAT WEST 


New York’s New Fuel Administrator’s 
Strong Personality Makes Hosts 
of Friends 


New York State’s new fuel adminis- 
trator, D. W. Cooke, recognized as one 
of the country’s ablest railroad traffic 
experts, is regarded as one of the hap- 
piest appointments yet made by Fed- 
eral Fue! Administrator Garfield.- Dr. 
Garfield has been criticized sharply for 
his “theoretical and academic” methods 
in the administration of the nation’s 


D. W. COOKE 


coal needs. Mr. Cooke, however, is not 
a “professor,” but a thoroughly prac- 
tical traffic man. His fitness is evi- 
denced by the fact that he has served 
for some time as chairman of the 
traffic executives of the Allied nations, 
and has been vice-president and gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Erie Rail- 
road, one of the greatest coal carry- 
ing roads in the country. 

To a remarkable facility for making 


and keeping friends, Mr. Cooke owes ‘ 


no little of his success in life. This 
sketch, therefore, very appropriately 
appears in the same issue in which the 
editor’s article on Friends as one of 
the Keys to Success, is printed. 

One who has been associated with 
Mr. Cooke in the Erie organization 
thus summarizes his peculiar versatil- 
ity in making friends: 


Makes Friends High and Low 


“His name is on the social register 
of New York’s 400 and he numbers the 
biggest business men and financiers in 
the Metropolis among his personal 
friends. Yet he radiates a spirit of 
good fellowship which extends to the 
office boy and the humblest track 
worker. Withal he has a forceful man- 
ner which commands respect, and 
while not a disciplinarian in the strict 
sense of the word, he gets things done 
because people like to do things for 


Mr. Cooke has had an interesting as 
well as a successful career, flavored 
with life in the great West when it 


was still wild and free and romantic. 
Not that it isn’t so today, at least for 
many of us living in the East who view 
it from a distance, but to anyone who 
lived in the West in the 70’s or 80's, it 
has changed greatly. 

Mr. Cooke’s youth was associated 
with one of the most famous incidents 
in song and story in the annals of 
early railroading. It was the feat of 
Kate Shelley in saving a passenger 
train, loaded with human freight, from 
destruction on the wrecked trestle of 
a bridge across the Des Moines River. 
Her act is immortalized in the poem 
of Captain James Gordon Emmons, 
called “The Little Heroine.” This 
poem was reprinted in the Erie Rail- 
road Employes’ Magazine about two 
years ago. Mr. Cooke read it and im- 
mediately sent for the editor, William 
Francis Hooker, to inquire where he 
had discovered it, for it had been pub- 
lished first, many years ago. 

“Why the author is my brother-in- 
law,” said Mr. Hooker. 


“I knew the heroine,” explained Mr. 
Cooke. But the story is best told in 
his letter to the editor, which was pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Erie 
Magazine and which follows in part: 


Went to School with Kate Shelley 


“You can scarcely imagine my in- 
terest and great pleasure in reading 
the poem entitled ‘The Little Heroine,’ 
in the Erie Magazine for the month 
of March. Katie, to whom the poet 
refers, was the little daughter of Mike 
Shelley, the Irish section boss on the 
Northwestern Road at Moingona, 
Iowa. The town of Moingona was 
about a mile west of the Des Moines 
River, and the section house in which 
the Shelleys lived was at the east end 
of the Des Moines River bridge on 
the old line, which has long since been 
abandoned. 


. “Mike, by the way, died of consump- 
tion, instead of being killed in the 
service, and Katie and I went to school 
in the little old school house in Moin- 
gona, presided over by P. J. Conley, a 
fellow countryman of Mike’s. 

“I have walked the bridge many 
times barefoot, stubbing my toes oc- 
casionally against a spike, and to look 
down through the ties at the water be- 
low always made me dizzy, even on a 
clear day. 


“On the night the poem describes, 
the pusher engine, coming down 
light from Boone to Moingona, went 
through the trestle that crosses Honey 
Creek, just a few hundred yards from 
the Shelley section house. The engi- 
neer’s name was Ed. Wood. I knew 
him well. Hearing the crash, Mrs. 
Shelley sent Katie out to see what 
was wrong. She carried a lantern, and 
Wood, who was in the bed of the 
creek holding onto a tree, called out 
to her to go to Moingona and stop 
No. 3. The night was perfectly black, 
except for the lightning, and the wind 
drove the rain in sheets. Carrying out 
Wood’s direction. Katie crossed the 
long river bridge,-following the track 
along the high embankment for a mile 
to the Moingona station, where she 
told her story to the station agent, 
who wired to Boone in time to stop 
the train. 


“That Katie fainted, I very much 


th 


doubt, but it sounds all right in the 
poem and I suppose this is fully cov- 
ered by ‘poetic license.’ Katie was a 
little tow-headed, freckled-faced girl 
who would probably not be overcome 
by the strain of an errand of this kind, 
but the State of Iowa voted her a 
medal and gave her some other recog- 
nition. She lived until some years ago 
in a house probably a mile from the 
scene of her heroic act. It is a pretty 
story and Captain Emmons has done 
it beautifully in his poem. * * *” 


Has Remarkable Memory 


There is another string of coinci- 
dence, connected somewhat with the 
publication of this poem, which is 
worth relating as illustrative of Mr. 
Cooke’s power to attract friends. 

The editor of the Erie Magazine, 
Mr. Hooker, is a former newspaper 
and railroad man of very extensive ex- 
perience in various parts of the 
United States, Cuba and Mexico. At 
one time he was a reporter on the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, and in that ca- 
pacity had occasion to call on officials 
of the Wisconsin Central, in whose 
passenger department at Milwaukee 
Mr. Cooke was a clerk. That was in 
the early nineties, or about 25 years 
before Mr. Cooke accepted a position 
with the Erie at New York. Mr. 
Cooke in the meantime had become 
vice-president and general traffic man- 
ager of the Erie and it was to him 
that Mr. Hooker was requested to re- 
port. ; 

A pleasant “Hello, Bill,” greeted him 
as he entered Mr. Cooke’s office. Mr. 
Hooker did not attempt to conceal his 
surprise at being recognized by some- 
one whom he did not remember. Then 
the traffic manager explained that he 
had known him, Hooker, when, as a 
reporter on the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
he had come into the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral offices to ask the passenger agent 
for mileage books. In those days it 
was as natural for a passenger agent 
to distribute mileage books as for the 
advance agent of a circus to scatter 
handbills. Mr. Cooke’s duties, it 
seemed, were to go and get the said 
mileage books and hand them to Mr. 
Hooker. 

The anecdote reveals not only the 
humorous side of Mr. Cooke’s charac- 
ter but it illustrates his remarkable 
memory and his alertness in turning 
it to account for the purpose of win- 
ning a friendship. 


Rose from Clerk 


D. W. Cooke entered railroad service 
in 1881, when a little past seventeen, 
as a clerk in the local freight office 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road at Council Bluffs, Ia. His pro- 
motions were rapid and in 1909 he 
found himself general traffic manager 
of the Erie. In January, 1914, he was 
— to a vice-presidency of the 
road. 


He has grappled most successfully 
with the traffic problem on the Erie 
and now comes to handle the fuel sup- 
ply for the state of New York, fully 
equipped to do justice to the big task. 

His many friends entertain no doubt 
that he is one of the best qualified 
men that could have possibly been 
picked for the work. 


FEDERAL MANAGER OF D. L. & W. 
AN OPTIMIST ON OPPORTUNITIES 


E. M. Rine Says Young Men in Rail- 
road Work Can Win Big Rewards 
Today 


E. M. Rine is a great believer in the 
proposition that young men of today 
have opportunities fully as great as 
they had when the country was on the 
threshold of its great railroad and in- 
dustrial expansion. 


Mr. Rine has been appointed Federal 
manager of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, of which he was formerly 
vice-president and general manager. 
While a comparatively young railroad 
official, he was born 51 years ago, he 
is ripe in experience and is well quali- 
fied to judge of the opportunities 
which now lay before the young man 
in the railroad field. He himself be 
gan railroad service when he was; 
nineteen. His first job was that of a 
telegraph operator on the Cleveland & 





E. M. RINE 


Pittsburgh Railroad; so he has at- 
tained to his present position by work- 
ing his way up from the bottom. 

Mr. Rine has served the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western since 1899, 
having started with the company as a 
train dispatcher in that year. More 
recently he was made vice-president 
and general manager, and in that ca- 
pacity has earned fully the reputation 
for efficiency and executive ability 
which made him the logical choice of 
the Railroad Administration. 


The lLackawanna’s roadbed and 
equipment is as near the acme of per- 
fection as anything well could be. Any- 
one who meets the high standards of 
efficiency required by its management 
can be regarded unquestionably as a 
qualified expert. 


Mr. Rine is genial and modest, but 
impresses one as knowing thoroughly 
what he is about. There is a ring of 
sincerity to his voice. He has always 
endeavored, he says, to be helpful to 
others, and the pursuit of that objec- 
tive, no doubt, has won him the good 
will of those for whom and with whom 
he has worked; a fact which has been 
responsible in a large way for his ad- 
vancement. 


_ On the opportunities for young men 
in the railroad field, Mr. Rine has this 
to say: 


“The opportunities now are as great 
as in the past, but to advance in rail- 
road service, as in other lines of busi- 
ness, close application to duty and a 
spirit of cheerfulness and obedience in 
performance of service, are essential 
requirements.” 
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O gigantic enterprise in America 
is better run than the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
under that intrepid business veteran, 
Theodore N. Vail. The best thing 
Postmaster-General Burleson can do, 
now that he has had his own way in 
‘etting the Government to take over 
control of the telegraph and telephone 
ines, is to leave the present manage- 
ment of the telephone company wholly 
:ndisturbed. Europeans who visit 
\merica are amazed at the efficiency 
f our telephone system; and well they 
ight be, for had the system not been 
brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion, no one would have believed such 
results could be achieved. The worst 
crime ever charged against the Bell 
System has been that it sought to com- 
bine many small companies into one 
)-ordinated system. This is exactly 
ie principle the Government is now 
following in major industries; that is 
to say, they want each unit to act in 
co-operation with all other units and, 
wherever possible, to bring an entire 
industry under the supreme direction 
f one man. The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company was guilty of so many 
questionable practices when it was 
under the Gould management that its 
unpopularity has survived. Here, too, 
however, there has been able manage- 
ment since it was brought under the 
wing of the Telephone Company not- 
withstanding that this connection had 
to be abrogated at the decree of the 
authorities. The public will have 
little patience with Mr. Burleson if his 

tions create the impression that he is 
influenced in the slightest degree by 
political rather than by strictly busi- 

ss motives in making changes in the 
personnel of the Telephone and the 
Telegraph companies. If politics have 
not been “adjourned,” they should be. 


>) AUL M. WARBURG admittedly 
is ie ablest member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. His term 
is about to expire, and at this writing 
no announcement of his reappoint- 
ment has been made. It is unthinkable 
that President Wilson will not ask and 
urge him to serve another term. Were 
{r. Warburg to follow his own in- 
clinations, he probably would elect to 
leave Washington. But his sense of 
patriotism is so deep that he probably 
would not refuse to obey a summons 
from our Commander-in-Chief. Presi- 
dent Wilson, indeed, could and should 
“commandeer” the services of Mr. 
Warburg for the duration of the war. 
Mr. Delano, another able member, has 
already resigned and taken up military 
Service, as an engineer, in France. 
Were Mr. Warburg also to step out, 
the Board would be regrettably, if not 
irreparably weakened. 


~ MPLOYERS had better prepare 
themselves for an expansion of 

the draft age both downwards 

and upwards. The indications are. that 
Ai erica will continue to send soldiers 
to the front by the hundreds of thous- 
ands, not to say by the millions. And 
sentiment points strongly to the selec- 
tion of unmarried men of from nine- 
tecn to thirty-six or even higher in 
Preterence to drawing upon married 
men having dependents. New Zea= 
land’s plan may be cited. The first 
class of recruits consists of single 





men from twenty to forty-five years; 
the second class, of married men with- 
out families; the third, of married men 
with one child; the fourth, men with 
two children; the fifth, men with more 
than two children. In April men with 
one child were being called up, and 
the assumption is that the next class 
has been reached by now. The ad- 
vantages, both social and financial, of 
selecting single men in preference to 
married men are so apparent that they 
do not call for repetition. 


E have editorially urged that, in 

W the interest, not of the trolley 

companies, but of those of us 

who must use trolleys to get to busi- 
ness, it is time to examine earnestly 
and impartially the plea of traction 
companies that fares must be raised 
if the wheels are to continue to turn. 
On this subject Dr. Rowland Estcourt, 
a noted California economist, writes 
us as follows: “The real question is 
‘Must the uniform fare go?’ Why not 
adopt the proved European system of 
zone fares—say, a cent a mile, with 
a reduction (on payment at entry) for 
a long ride. There has not been any- 
where in Europe an outcry as to the 
failure of trolley lines. True, they 
are mostly municipally owned, but 
their initial cost as well as the cost 
of replacing equipment is greater than 
in this country, and yet year after 
year they increase their net revenues 
and raise the wages of their employees. 
Take, for instance, the United tram- 
ways of San Francisco. They give 
an eight-mile ride from the Ferry to 
the Cliff House for a nickel. This 
would make eight zones, with a total 
of eight cents, or, say, six cents if 
paid at the start. The custom in 
Europe is for the conductor to collect 
fares after the people are seated—no 
standing is allowed. At each zone 
limit he comes around again for an- 
other cent, except from those who 
show him a ticket for a through ride 


paid for at a previous collection. I 


have had the financial control of trol- 
ley lines in Europe and found no diffi- 
culty in balancing to a cent in a couple 
of hours the sales of a couple of mil- 
lion tickets dealt with on this plan by 
a proper system, and I can guarantee 
that the result was accurate, that the 
undertaking had not missed a single 
receipt. It is all a question of system. 
Of course it is quite possible that the 
uniform fare has become so firmly in- 
trenched here that people could not 
be brought to adapt themselves to the 
change; but my experience of this 
country is entirely to the contrary. It 
is just. here that the people are most 
readily adaptable and that an arrange- 
ment declared impossible to-day as be- 
ing ‘un-American’ is in full working 
order within a week.” 





Inquiry was made of Director Baker 
the other day whether this war boom 
in coinage is netting any profit to 
Uncle Sam, His reply was “On the 
coinage of silver and minor coin at 
the Denver Mint, I have made a profit 
to the Government of about $1,400,000 
in five months time.” Profit on sub- 
sidiary silver and minor coins is the 
difference between the cost value of 
the metal they contain, plus the ex- 
pense of manufacture, and the face 
value of the coins. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


Income Tax 
Service 


Two new leaflets: 
1. Federal Tax on Corporate Undivided Profits. 


2. Federal Income Tax Certificates Defined and 
Explain 

The first-named leaflet is needed by all corporations hav- 
ing undivided profits or surplus for a preceding taxable 
year. 

The second tells what every bond owner, individual or 
corporate, must do when collecting interest on any bonds 
other than U. S. Government, State or municipal bonds. 





Either leaflet will be sent upon request 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Albany, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Denver, Colo. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, San Prenciocs, Cal. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. hi , Tl. Los Angeles, Cal. 
gh, Pa. St. Portland, Ore. 


Seattle, Wash. 
London, EB. C., 2, England 
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How Will Your Own Securities 
Stand the War Tax Strain? 


To what exemptions are the companies 
entitled under New Tax Schedules? How 
will the margin over dividends be affected 
by the new taxes? Is the company’s posi- 
tion strong enough to — the expec- 
tation that taxes can be met and divi- 
dends continued? Do you know what the 
general effect of Tax Legislation will be 
on your investments? 


It is very important that the position 
of each eompany with respect to the 1918 
fax program be analyzed separately. 


market values can be 
VICE DEPARTMENT. 


an answer to one or two specific 
tions of current market interest, we 


Service as follows: 


Summary and opinion on one stock.........cccceccssecceeecee $2.00 
Summary and opinion on three stocks.......... iatceibecneend 5.00 


Statement showing hew to invest any sum, with selection and 
description of stocks er bonds considered most suitable.... 5.00 


Complete analysis and report on the investment and specula- 
tive position of any security. .(Estimate furnished upon request) 


Investors’ Service 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York 


Expert guidance on these and all other 
general and specific questions affecting 
obtained from 
FORBES MAGAZINE INVESTORS’ SER- 


Owing to the large number of sub- 
scribers frequently desiring a limited 
summary of a stock’s position, or merely 


es- 
ve 


decided to make a new and more flexible 
schedule of charges for the Investors’ 























Get the Right Angle 


in shaping your business or your career. Understand 
the trend of the times and learn to judge the value 
of men and events. Shape your course accordingly. 


ete Joy Business and the Business of Life” 


B. C. Forbes, will help you in this. Some of the chapters are: 
e basis of success; who gets the big plums? a sure in 
Wall Street; can an honest man —* in business? success on 00 
a week, ete. Price, $1.50 postpai Sent free for examination. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 Broadway, New York 











Compare Your Life 


to the life of these who have achieved most in this world. Learn how they 
met obstacles, what they advise other men to do. The story of their trials 


and triumphs will be a source of renewed hope to you. 


“Stories of Achievement” 
vols., loth. entire 00 poctgeld. 
Lire, methods and | rinelples of mankind’ rot lea — 
deen, pe <.” Sent free for examination. 


FORBES maganiien. 299 Broadway, New York 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


Attractive Standard Oil Pipe Lines Issues Which 
Are Assured Prosperity for Number 
of Years 


By LAURENCE BEECH 


Standard Oil stocks are known as 
wealthy men’s investments, and so 
they are, generally speaking. But 
while the refining and producing com- 
pany stocks are out of reach of the 
average investor, on account of their 
high prices and because of their small 
visible income returns, there is a cer- 
tain group which are within reach and 
which are as attractive from an in- 
come point of view as many stocks of 
less virtue. These are the gpipe line 
issues. ‘ 

At one time the pipe lines enjoyed 
high favor both from the investment 
and speculative standpoints. The cash 
dividend policy of .these companies 
was the most liberal of any of the 
Standard Oil group, and they were most 
attractive speculatively, until the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission put a 
crimp in their business by taking them 
under its jurisdiction, and regulating 
their rates. 


and wealthy holders of the pipe line 
stocks sold out. Their market prices 
declined and these issues fell into dis- 
favor generally. The unfavorableness 
of the situation was accentuated in 
the old oil fields. 

That this combination of circum- 
stances has been well discounted in 
the current market prices of many of 
the pipe line stocks is apparent upon 
examination. 

While the pipe lines are essential 
to the existence of the producing and 
refining companies, it would be a mis- 
take to regard their business as non- 
speculative. The possibility of the ex- 


Consequently dividends were cut 


haustion of the supply of oil alto- 














| $3,500,000 
The Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 


First Mortgage & Collateral Trust 7% Gold Notes 


Dated July 1, 1918 Due July 1, 1921 


The following information is summarized from a@ letter signed 
by J. H. Foster, Esq., President of the Company: 


Purpose To retire $1,800,000 One-Year 7% Notes due October 15, 
of Issue 1918, and for plant extensions and additional working 
capital. 


Properties The Company was established in 1907, its business 
and Business being the fabrication of heavy steel stampings. The 

Company in 1917 purchased The Cleveland Welding 
& Manufacturing Company and also control of The Canton Sheet 
Steel Company. The three plants cover a total acreage of 119 
acres. The Company is one of the most important producers of 
manufactured steel products in the country. 


Security Secured by first mortgage on all the property now 

owned or hereafter acquired by The Hydraulic Pressed 
Steel Company and The Cleveland Welding & Manufacturing 
Company; and by pledge of all the outstanding Common Stock 
of The Canton Sheet Steel Company. 


Assets As shown in the report of Messrs. Ernst & Ernst as of 

May 31, 1918, and after giving effect to the proceeds from 
these notes, as reported by the Company, total assets excluding 
good will, patents, etc, amount to $12,055,495; current assets 
$7,730,750 against current liabilities of $3,312,570; leaving net cur- 
rent assets of $4,418,180. 


Earnings Earnings for the calendar year 1917 applicable to inter- 
est charges were $1,702,377, or almost seven times the 
total annual interest charges on this issue. 


Sinking Fund The indenture provides that the Company shall set 

aside annually with the Trustee 25% of its net 
earnings after providing for interest, taxes and preferred dividend 
requirements. Of this amount two-fifths may be represented by 
investment in permanent improvements to the property owned 
and controlled by the Company; the balance, three-fifths, will be 
used for the retiring of these notes. 


General The management of the Company and its subsidiaries 

will continue to be vested in the same men who have 
brought the properties up to their present high state of efficiency. 
All the properties are in good physical condition, and a large 
equity over and above the notes has been definitely established. 
The earning capacity, far in excess of interest requirements, is 
on a sound and dependable basis. 


Price 97%, and Interest, to Yield about 8% 


Complete circular giving full details will be supplied on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar St., New York 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 





Philadelphia Boston Buffalo Cleveland Minneapolis 
Baltimore Scranton Pittsburgh Detroit Milwaukee 
‘Passed by Capital Issues Committee as not incompatible with the matieaet interest, but without 


approval of legality, validity, worth or security. Opinion No. 9% 














gether, in the territory they serve, in- 
jects the speculative element. 

There are, however, two classes of 
pipe line companies—those operating 
the trunk lines, and those operating 
connecting lines mainly or exclusively. 
The former act as carriers between 
large producing centers and large re- 
fining centers. Obviously they are in 
a stronger position than the com- 
panies which operate connecting or 
feeder lines only between a restricted 


Buckeye Pipe Line Co. operates an 
extensive gathering, feeding and dis- 
tributing pipe line system, covering the 
State of Ohio. Its gathering lines 
serve a field whose oil production, ac- 
cording to all outward indications, is 
on the decline. But the feeder, and 
the trunk line distributing system, 
forms a necessary link between the 
Mid-Continent fields and the most im- 
portant refining centers in this coun- 
try and Canada. The fact that a num- 
ber of the large refining units served 
are inland, disposes of the factor of 
competition from ocean transporta- 
tion. Granting a long term of life to 
the Mid-Continent field, Buckeye is 
destined to be a highly useful system 
for years to come. 








Attractive Standard Oil Pipe Line Stocks 


Stock Regular ye ng Yield 


PR ee BO 3.4 Sass orwsirs Cee wes Serme 
BUOROVO Fie BANE o.cc cc cicccic veceeses 
POOUEMOEM PUNO EAMG 6 6c cee ec csicceciones 
EO OEM "TORE. 5 6660s ictvgesesetae 


Extras Extras 1/)18 
1917 


o date 

$20. 7.1% $15.00 $10.00 
8.00 8.7% 1.50 1.00 
10.00 9.5% 4.00 4.00 
16.00 9.8% 4.00 6.00 








producing territory and a trunk line. 

Analysis of the trunk line issues 
here treated serves to show clearly 
the individually strong points of their 
investment position, They are in 
many ways attractive for the invest- 
ment of a portion of a business man’s 
surplus, where generous income is 
desired. 


WHAT ASSURES PROSPERITY 


Prairie Pipe Line Co., operating ex- 
tensively as it does in the Mid-Con- 
tinent Field, the greatest center of high 
grade oil production in the world, .is 
in a conspicuously strong position as 
regards the continuity of productive 
business. So the prospect of a limited 
life enters into calculations to a mini- 
mum. In fact the company is con- 
stantly branching out to new fields 
which are being opened in this exten- 
sive and only partially developed oil 
region. Thus, the earning power of 
its gathering lines is on the increase. 
Moreover, the fact that its own as well 
as the gathering lines of other com- 
panies serve as feeders to Prairie’s 
trunk lines which form the most im- 
portant link between this great seat 
of oil supply and the big consuming 
centers of the Middle West, Canada 
and the East, assure profitable traffic 
for years to come. 

Allowing for increased war taxes it 
is estimated that net earnings are 
currently running above last year 
when, after a deduction equal to $17.50 
a share was made ou account of taxes, 
the balance was equal to $37 a share. 
In 1916, $40.50 a share was earned, but 
there was no extraordinary tax de- 
ductions. 


It is true that the company’s busi- 
ness has been greatly benefited as a 
result of the shortage of ocean ton- 
nage. This has curtailed oil ship- 
ments from Gulf coast points to the 
Atlantic Seaboard and has diverted 
an enormous business to the pipe lines. 

But most, if not all of the excess 
earnings resulting from this situation, 
have been absorbed by war taxes and 
the diminution of these taxes after the 
war should offset the loss of business 
to ocean carriers. 

Selling at $260, the stock would yield 
over 7%4% on the basis of its regular 
dividend of $20 a share. The possi- 
bility of extras, to the extent of $10 
to $20 per annum lends a speculative 
value to the stock which is not fully 
reflected in the present market. 


Buckeye’s trunk line system in thie 
Lima or northern division of the state 
extends over 295 miles, and comprises 
nearly 1,000 miles of pipes, consisting 
of double and triple loopings of 5, 6 
and 8 inch pipe. This line takes oil 
from the Indiana Pipe Lines, which is 
delivered to them from the Mid-Con- 
tinent fields through the Prairie Com- 
pany’s lines. The Lima division has 
connections with the Imperial Oil 
Company’s Canadian line which sup- 
plies the huge refinery at Sarnia, On- 
tario. It also has direct connections 
with the Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio Cleveland refinery, and in addi- 
tion connects with the Northern Pipe 
Line at the Ohio-Pennsylvania border. 
Other Buckeye trunk lines supply the 
Standard Oil Solar refinery at Lima, 
Ohio, and the various’ refineries at 
Toledo and other points in the state. 

In 1917, the traffic over these lines 
showed a fine growth, and the com- 
pany increased its dividends to $9.50) a 
share as compared with $8 paid in 
1916. The larger distribution called 
for $300,000 additional, still the com- 
pany was able to carry $480,000 more 
to surplus than in the previous year, 
despite tax deductions. The book 
value of the stock (par $50) as of De- 
cember 31, last, was $99.55, of which 
$45.60 was represented by net cash 
assets. Buckeye has written off such 
liberal depreciation that the book 
value can be regarded as ultra-con- 
servative. 

Thus far this year, the company has 
paid in dividends, $9 a share, consist- 
ing of three regular quarterly pay- 
ments of $2 a share, and one extra pay- 
ment (in the first quarter) of $1. On 
the basis of the regular payments only 
the stock is selling to yield nearly 9%, 
which is better than many industrials 
whose future is not as sure as that of 
Buckeye. 


CONSISTENT DIVIDEND RECORD 


Northern Pipe Line Co. is the ex<ep- 
tion among the stocks of its class, in 
that it has not reduced its yearly divi- 
dend distributions since the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reducing tariffs, went into effect in 
1914. That order fell with double force 
because the oil transportation business 
was demoralized by the war. 

This company operates a trunk pipe 
line system, 227 miles in length, em- 
bracing a total of 525 miles of 5, 6 and 
8 inch pipe. These lines receive oil 
from the Buckeye Pipe Line Co. on the 

(Continued on page 321.) 
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THE STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Stocks Still 


Apparently Being 


Distributed— 


Causes That May Account for Belief 
in Lower Buying Level 
By FOUR SQUARE 


For a space an optimistic feeling was 
injected into stock market dealings by 
the successes of the Allies, particularly 
the American forces, and by the modi- 
fications of the excess profits tax bill 
as drafted by the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House. But the fact that 
the movement of prices in no wise cor- 
responded with the exuberance of 
spirits over these developments, threw 

wet blanket on speculative senti- 
ment, and at this writing the market 

in the throes of apathy, awaiting 
urther developments. 

The action of the market seems to 
indicate that stocks are for sale. When 
that situation prevails it is prudent 
for the outside operator to look well 


ahead in an attempt to analyze the 
effect of coming events, 
to take as his cue, the current news. 
The signs are that the market is dis- 
counting fundamental conditions and 


rather than 


changes which have little relation to 
the rosy aspect of affairs just at 
present. 


THE MAIN FACTORS 


The important possibilities resolve 
themselves into two main divisions: 
i—the outcome of this year’s military 
operations; and 2—the tax legislation. 
There are other factors corrollary, but 
subordinate to these, as for instance, 
the attitude of the Government on price 
fixing, the extent to which wages and 
operating expenses will advance and 
availability and efficiency of labor. 

First, the military situation, as has 
been contended in these columns, 
gives no definite promise of develop- 
ing in a way that will point to a con- 
clusion of a victorious decision this 
year. While the Allies will be ready 
for the most vigorous offensive cam- 
paign next spring, the Germans will 
have also had time to prepare for a 
stubborn defense and it will be no 
child’s play to break through their 
strongholds in Belgium and back of 
the Rhine, by the time another Winter 
rolls around. Of course it is very haz- 
ardous to predict as far ahead as next 
year, but what is said here is merely 
a summary of authoritative military 
opinion, and is given for what it is 
worth. 

lf the war must continue for another 
summer, the accompanying burden of 
taxation and the necessity of supply- 
ing further capital for war bond is- 
sues, will hardly inspire buying of 
stocks at current prices, by large in- 
vestors. For, with the prospect of 
increasingly higher interest rates as a 
necessary feature of coming Liberty 
loans (if the interest rate is not raised, 
there will at least be added features 
of attractiveness which will amount to 
the same thing), and with the prospect 
that corporation earnings will be cut 
down so as to reduce the margin of 
safety over present dividends, perhaps 
lead to numerous reductions in the 
dividend rates themselves; the incen- 
tive to sell stocks, with the idea of 
buying them back at lower prices later 
on, is stronger than the inducement 
to hold them or to buy more. Fur- 
thermore, large investors are doubt- 
less taking account of the fact that 
the normal income tax is to be in- 
creased. And they do not relish the 
Prospect of paying additional taxes on 
stock market profits, which they would” 
have to do, granting that they suc- 
ceeded in making profits between now 


and the close of the year. Finally, a 
number of people are already prepar- 
ing to subscribe patriotically, to the 
next Liberty loan which will be issued 
about October 1. 

If the so-called important financial 
interests are not disposed, for the 
above reasons, to buy stocks now, who 
is going to buy them? Not the public 
certainly, for the public will not begin 
to buy in volume until prices have 
gone up five or ten points and the 
market is seething. That is the psy- 
chology of the thing. 


A BULL ARGUMENT? 


A continuance of favorable develop- 
ments on the war front may arouse the 
public from its lethargy, and afford a 
favorable opportunity for a bullish 
demonstration in stocks on the eve 
of the loan offering. It was quite well 
demonstrated on a former occasion, 


that even the safest security in the. 


world, was hard to sell when stock 
prices were falling. So it is logical 
enough to beliéve that support would 
be accorded prices if necessary, during 
the loan flotation period. 

It should be said, however, that those 
who hold to the bullish view on stock 
prices, generally speaking, are moder- 
ate bulls. Likewise, the opposite fac- 
tion do not by any means expect a 
severe decline. There are many ad- 
herents amongst the conservative ele- 
ments in the “Street,” to the opinion 
that the market will seek gradually, a 
lower level of prices before the year 
is out. 

In any event, there are many stocks 
which are well worth buying now, 
especially by the man who has a sur- 
plus over and above what represents 
his full share toward the Liberty loan, 
and who feels that he can invest it and 
bide his time until the next substantial 
upswing. 


STRONG POINTS OF MOTORS 


Among such stocks, certain of the 
motors stand out strongly. Little plant 
space is going to waste. What -is not 
occupied on regular lines of manu- 
facture, is employed on war orders at 
a reasonable profit. Several price ad- 
vances have already been announced 
by the automobile manufacturers and 
more are in prospect. This indicates 
that the demand is again catching up 
with the supply, or rather that the 
production has been curtailed to a 
point where it is no longer in danger 
of exceeding the demand. In short 
the motor industry is recuperating 
rapidly from the effects of the coun- 
try’s entrance into the war 15 months 
ago. 

Stocks like Willys-Overland, Pierce 
Arrow, the Maxwell issues, particular- 
ly the Ist preferred, and White have 
excellent prospects for a long pull and 
their market position is well liquidated. 
Motor preferred issues of the calibre 
of General Motors, Pierce Arrow, 
Willys Overland and Studebaker are 
selling on an attractive income basis, 
and their quotations do not reflect 
appreciation of the value of equities 
and the assured margin of safety over 
dividends. 

Wilson & Co. has stood up remark- 
ably well under the attacks which have 
been directed against the packing in- 
dustry by uninformed politicians at 
Washington. Those who are buying 
the stock realize that charges of pro- 


fiteering will not hold water, and that 
large profits are the result solely of 
efficient management and a huge turn- 
over. The margin of profit is ex- 
tremely small in the packing business. 
It could not well be smaller. Wilson 
& Co. have distributed none of their 
profits to common stockholders, but 
have turned them back into the busi- 
ness with the result that greater effi- 
ciency and still larger aggregate profits 
have been attained. 

The fertilizer stocks, and the equip- 
ments, notably, Virginia Carolina 
Chemical and American Car & Foun- 
dry are well worth watching with a 
view to buying on good recessions that 
may occur in sympathy with a general 
decline. These companies, unless all 
signs fail, are going to make generous 
profits both during and after the war. 





Opportunities for 
Investors 


(Continued from page 320). 
Western border of Pennsylvania and 
transport it to the eastern branch of 
the National Transit Co., which re- 
ceives all its oil from the Northern 
system. The lines then extend north 
to the Refinery of the Vacuum Oil Co. 
at Orlean, N. Y. There, they connect 
with the New York Transit Company’s 
system. 

In 1917 the company earned $15.75 
a share compared with $15.00 a share 
in 1916 and $10.70 a share in 1915. The 
dividend which had remained at $10 
a share since the dissolution, was in- 
creased to $14 in 1917, by the payment 
of an extra dividend of $4 in January 
of that year. The same thing has been 
done this year, and judging by the 
strength of the company’s financial 
position and the indications that earn- 
ings are at a very satisfactory rate 
this year, the stock will remain on a 
$14 a share basis during 1919. It would 
be low as a straight $10 stock, without 
counting the extras. 


New York Transit Co. supplies the 
large refineries of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey at Bayonne, 
N. J., and of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York at Long Island, 
Brooklyn and Buffalo, N. Y. That 
alone is sufficient to tell of its im- 
portance. The main trunk line is a 
triple six inch line capable of handling 
45,000 barrels of crude daily. At Or- 
lean the company owns one of the 
largest tank farms in the United 
States. The branch from Orlean to 
Buffalo is a 56 mile line. 

In 1915 the company cut its dividends 
in half and paid only $17." In 1916 
$16 was paid, but since earnings have 
justified steadily increased payments. 
In 1917 $20 a share was distributed 
while in three-quarters of this year 
extra dividends of $6 have been de- 
clared in addition to the regular pay- 
ments at the rate of $16. 

The stock is selling relatively high 
on the basis of its regular dividend 
rate, for on that basis the yield would 
be a trifle under 8%, but there is ex- 
cellent promise of the continuation of 
liberal extras for some time yet. 





Every time an automobile displaces 
a horse five acres are added to the 
agricultural area of the country. There 
are about 26,000,000 horses in the 
United States and a total of 130,000,000 
acres of land is devoted to pasturing 
and raising hay—more than 200,000 
square miles. This means that an area 
larger than Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa are used feeding horses instead 
of people. In this way alone the 
automobile industry is beneficial to 
the wealth of the country.—Truck 
Truth. 
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ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd Lot 
customers is the same as that 
extended to purchasers of 100 
shares or more. 


The advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in our 
booklet F-37 “Odd Lot Buy- 
ing.”’ 


‘Pattsborne & Pricabia 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
4 WALL STREET TEL. 4590 RECTOR 




















For Small Sums 


The investor who wishes to 
employ a little money will find 
a wide choice among $100 Bonds. 


Send for list of $100 Bond 
offerings. 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office: 
61 Broadway, New York 
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HUGHES & DIER 


Members of 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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DIVIDENDS 


UNITED CIGAR — COMPANY 


OF AME 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND N 
A regular quarterly dividend os Que has 
this day been declared upon the Common 
Stock of this Company issued and outstand- 
ing, __— August isth, 1918, to Common 
stockholders of pone at the close of busi- 
ness August 2nd, 1918. 
The stock books will not be closed. 
GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 
Dated July 22nd, 1918. 











UNITED DRUG COMPANY 


Second Preferred Stock Dividend No. 10 


The Directors of United Drug Company 
have declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 144% on the second preferred stock of 
United Drug Company, payable September 3, 
1918, to stockholders of record August 15, 

Boston, July 25, 1918. 

1918. JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
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Why live stock prices go up 
and down 


HEN there is more dressed meat 

on the market than there is con- 

sumer demand for it, meat and 
live stock prices go down. 


But when the consumer demand for 
meat is greater than the supply, meat 
and live stock prices go up. 


This is the law of supply and de- 
mand. It is the law that determines the 
prices the producer gets for his cattle. 

* * * 


Between the producer of live stock 
on one hand and the consumer of 
dressed meat on the other hand is the 
service of the packer. 


The packer turns the live stock into 
dressed meat and by-products and then 
distributes them to the retailer. 


Out of every dollar the packer re- 
ceives for this meat and by-products he 
‘pays 90 cents, approximately, for the 
cattle. 


The remaining 10 cents of the dollar 
must pay for dressing, freight to mar- 
ket, operation of distributing houses, 
= in most cases delivery to the re- 
tailer. 


Out of what is left must come the 
packer’s profit. For Swift & Company 
during 1917 this amounted to a net 
profit of 14 of a cent per pound of 
beef. On all products, it was only a 
little over half a cent per pound. 


A reasonable profit margin is neces- 
sary to enable the packer to operate 
without endangering the efficiency of 
the business and its value to the pro- 
ducer as a marketing agency for live 


. stock. Complete elimination of these 


profits would have practically no effect 
on the farm prices of live stock nor the 
retail prices of meat. 


Swift & Company will gladly co- 
operate in the carrying out of any 
national policy that will tend to steady 
the prices of live stock and meat. 


Swift (2. Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders. 
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Cc. FORBES’ studies of business giants cover 
B practically the entire field of banking, man- 
® ufacturing and commerce. 

They give us an insight into the policies back of 
the most powerful financial organizations in the 
country: J. P. Morgan & Company, The National 
City Bank, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Company, 
The First National Bank of New York, The Chase 
National Bank, The Continental & Commercial Bank 
of Chicago, The Shawmut National of Boston, etc. 

How such powerful organizations as the Steel 
Corporation or Bethlehem were conceived, created 
and developed by Carnegie, Frick, Gary, Schwab, 
etc., is told by the men whose vision and executive 
powers have been unequaled. 

The master minds of Standard Oil—Rockefeller, 
Bedford, Archbold—tell us their secrets, their busi- 
ness methods, how they grasp opportunities, handle 
huge deals, treat competitors, customers and labor. 

The invention and development of the tele- 
phone, the spread of electricity for lighting and 


Behind the Scenes With Big Men 


An intimate description of the policies and business methods of America’s 
fifty “Business Giants” as told by these men themselves to B. C. Forbes 


motor power are explained by Edison, Bell, Vail 
and Insull.. 

Armour and Wilson represent the great Chicago 
packing industries, and tell the aggressive methods 
with which they have invaded new and profitable 
fields. 

Perkins and Kingsley, the life insurance giant 
organizers, tell how insurance funds are invested, 
agents inspired, policyholders safeguarded, branch 
offices maintained and controlled, and advertising 
used to hold the entire organization together. 

Julius Rosenwald, master mind of Sears-Roe- 
buck, states the ideas and principles which are 
the foundation of the mail order business: adver- 
tising, money-back policy, customer first, etc. 

In wholesale lines, Simmons represents the hard- 
ware business, Duke the tobacco industries, Doug- 
las the manufacture and selling of shoes. 

Woolworth shows how millions can be made in 
the retai] business—with 5-cent and 10-cent sales 
over the counter. 


In our age of industrial promotion and manzu- 
facture there are no greater names than Ford and 
Willys in automobiles, McCormick in agricultural 
implements, Patterson in cash registers, Eastman 
in photographic instruments, Nichols in chemicals. 

At a time when shipping and export are assum- 
ing such vital importance, both during and after the 
war, what could be more interesting than the story 
of Captain Dollar, the master of the Pacific Coast 
shipping trade, and Minor C. Keith, empire builder 
and creator of United Fruit. 

Guggenheim, Ryan and Hammond have no rivals 
in the mining world. These very names suggest at 
once all the romance of gold, copper and silver 
mining. 

Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, is the 
greatest engineer of our day. 

DuPont and Heckscher stand out as the most 
energetic and successful promoters of the twentieth 
century, whose restless activity is constantly de 
veloping new sources of wealth. 
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The Fundamentals of Success 
As Told by the 50 Most Successful Men in America 
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Great fortunes out of the beaten 
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Belling 5,000,000 pairs of shoes. 

Does it pay to be a pioneer? 
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“Men Who Are Making America” 


By B. C. FORBES 
a: telephones, electricity, gas, retail stores and 
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Under the Skin of “Big Men.” 





pa 
Mr. Forbes, the author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “Such names as Carnegie. 
is the Editor of Forbes Magazine. He has made a reputation gchwab, Armour, Frick) De Pat, je a =— 
for getting closer to big men than any other writer in America. wij] live in the memory of men for generations. 4 
He knows how to make them tell us the real reasons back We get more true help from one chapter of ft 
of their success. the actual life of these business eam * — 810 


America’s Business Giants. from a dozen books on efficiency. 
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Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


Herp to that bond. You invested to help send the boys 


across. 
monster. 


They are over now, at grips with the German 
You expect them to hold on—hold on till the last vestige 


of autocracy is crushed out of him. Then you, too, must hold on 
—muust keep your enlisted dollars invested on the fighting line. 


It isn’t the hooray of a campaign that wins a war. 


It’s the 


will to hang on, to make sacrifice today, that tomorrow may 


bring victory. 


And your investment. Those bonds are 
the safest investment you ever made. 
Don’t be lured into exchanging them for 
the “‘securities’’ of some suave get-rich- 
quick operator. Big returns may be 
promised, but the bigger the promised 
returns the bigger the risk. 


If you have to have money, take your 
bond to any bank and use it as collateral 
for a loan. There is no security the 
banker would rather have—nothing on 
which he will lend more willingly. 


Don’t use bonds to buy merchandise. 


The average merchant, accepting your 
bonds in trade, sells them immediately, 
thus tending to lower their market price 
and taking away from the buyer of your 
bonds the ability to lend a corresponding 
amount of money to his Government. 
Liberty Bonds are meant to help your 
country at War; are meant for invest- 
ment and to provide an incentive for 
saving and a provision for the rainy day. 


Hold fast to your Liberty Bonds. Hold 
fast for the sake of the boys ‘Over 
There’. Hold fast because it is good 


business. 
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